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The Murray Family, 4712 Seanihabed Ave., ? Chicago, Ill 


Baby-Children-Parents-Grandparents 


iainnaiin IN THE POLICY [7 AGES 1 TO 75 —— at Same Cost! ! 


This wonderful Family Group policy now gives your whole family safe, \reliable 
YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY insurance, paying benefits for natural death, double amount for auto accidental 
iS INSURED UP TO: 


death, and triple benefits for travel accidental death. One policy, one premium 


insures all your loved ones—baby to grandparents—all for only $1.00 per month! 
Maximum—For Natural Death 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
‘2,000% 


We have thousands of satisfied ee all over the country, many of whom 
aunt Auto Accidental Death 


could not afford to pay big prices. Now YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY can enjoy 
real life insurance protection. No agent will call. No medical examination, no in- 
vestigation, no red tape. This remarkable Triple Indemnity policy sold by mail 
eens Travel Accidental Death 
The policy is not cancelled by the death of 


on Bankers Life and Casualty Company’s ironclad guarantee. You take no risk. 
one of the insured members. The benefits 


are ng and the policy remains in force 


Remember, you do not send one cent with coupon—just your name and address, 

and we send you our 10 Day Free offer and full details. Be sure to write today. 
Don’t put this off. Just mail coupon. No obligation. 

on the balance of the insured group as long 

as premiums are paid. Monthly premiums 
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our 10 Day Free Group Policy for free inspection. No Agent Will Call. 
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ST. GEORGE 


ANDREA MANTEGNA 
PADUAN SCHOOL 


ANDREA MANTEGNA, the mighty son of a Paduan farmer, has been called the prince of 


draftsmen. He was affiliated with the Venetians by his marriage into the Bellini family, but 





to a man of his tough-minded resolution, Venice was the plaguespot of painting, and he 
avoided the city. A student of Donatello, he was related to the Florentines by his scientific 
inquiries and by his perfection of design in fresco. The grandeur of antiquity was his nat- 
ural heritage; he was a Roman reborn, an original artist who responded with profound 
reverence to the grimness and power of his ancestors. As a boy, he was initiated into an- 
tique scholarship by Squarcione, a famous teacher of Padua; more affluent, he collected classi- 
cal sculptures, but his accumulated erudition was humanized by travel, and saved from 


pedantry by unceasing intercourse with people of all classes, 


In 1474, in the employ of the House of Ganzaga, he painted, in the ducal palace at Mantua, 
some of the greatest secular frescoes in art. Time and bungling restorers have played havoc 
with these decorations, and they reproduce badly. As an illustration of his immense powers, 
the St. George, a small and excellently preserved panel, will serve admirably. The subject, 
like the Virgin, was a challenge to the imagination of Italian artists; Uccello conceived the 
dragon-slayer as a naive hero of the nursery; Raphael painted him as an unsoiled Apollo, at- 


tended by a girlish praying Madonna; Donatello carved him in marble as a noble youth. 





To Mantegna, the subject came as naturally as a portrait of one of the Ganzagas. The 
young St. George, a Christian knight who suffered martyrdom in the reign of the pagan em- 
peror Diocletian, released his passionated interest in the ancient world; but in representing 
the youth, he scorned the accruing symbolism—the attempts to identify the dragon with the 


dark forces of paganism—and painted a young Mantuan of the period. The picture shows 


MRR A, NV Te 


the disciplined haughtiness of Mantegna’s portrait characterization, the astringent perfection 
of his draftsmanship, his deep winding landscape, an illusion created by his skill in perspec- 
é tive, and the Caesarian detachment with which he examined his fellow men and imparted 


to them the composure of antique marbles. 


<< i * 


NUMBER FOURTEEN 


This is the fourteenth of a series of reproductions in Christian Herald of the great 
religious paintings, The originals, all by old masters, are in various parts of the world, 
and all valuable beyond price. Accompanying each reproduction will be a description 
of the painting and something about the artist, by the noted art critic, Thomas Craven. 

We are able to present this feature to Christian Herald readers through arrange- 
ment with Simon and Schuster, publishers of “The Treasury of Art Masterpieces.” 
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IF YOU HAD BOUGHT THESE 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
SELECTIONS 


A LIST OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT 


BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
(special thin paper edition) 
$6.00 
READERS DIGEST READER (the best 
articles and features of the past 
18 years in The Readers Digest 
Magazine) $ 
OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE 
(new revised edition) $3.00 


A TREASURY OF THE WORLD'S GREAT 


LEAVES OF GRASS be illustrated 
edition) by Walt ee 


SHORT STORIES FROM THE NEW 
YORKER (a collection _of sixty- 
eight stories from The New 
Yorker Magazine) \s 

JOSEPH IN EGYPT (2 volumes, 
boxed) by Thomas Mann $5.00 

THE LIFE OF GREECE 

by Will Durant $3.95 

DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA by 
Cervantes (specially illustrated 
with woodcuts) $5.00 


ANNA KARENINA (2 volumes, illus- 


A LisT OF 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
SELECTIONS SHOWN ABOVE 


BERLIN DIARY, William L. Shirer 


THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 
A, J. Cronin 


OUT OF THE NIGHT, Jan Valtin 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 
Ernest Hemingway 


H. M. PULHAM, ESQUIRE 
Jobn P. Marquand 


BLOOD, SWEAT AND TEARS 
Winston Churchill 


DARKNESS AT NOON 
Arthur Koestler 


JUNIOR Miss, Sally Benson 
KABLOONA, Gontran de Poncins 
SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIRL 
Willa Cather 
MY NAME IS ARAM 
William Saroyan 
EMBEZZLED HEAVEN, Franz Werfel 
NEW ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMER 
Van Wyck Brooks 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 
Harold J. Laski 


trated) by Leo Tolstoy 


MRS. MINIVER, Jan Struther 


OVER ONE MILLION BOOK-READERS USE THIS SENSIBLE SERVICE 


VER 400,000 families—thus at the 
O very least, over a million discrim- 
inating book-readers—now belong 

to the Book-of-the-Month Club. They do 
so, in order to keep themselves from missing 


the new books they are really interested in. 


Time and again you buy the “book-of- 
the-month”—not knowing it has previously 
been chosen by our judges—merely because 
some discerning friend has said warmly: 
“There’s a book you must not miss.”” How 
sensible to get these books from the Club, 
since you pay no more for the books you 
buy, and save enormously in other ways. 


You are not obliged, as a subscriber of 
the Club, to take the book-of-the-month its 
judges choose. Nor are you obliged to buy 
one book every month from the Club. You 
receive a carefully written report about 
the book-of-the-month chosen by our four 
judges, im advance of its publication. If it 


A FREE COPY TO NEW MEMBERS 


is a book you really want, you let it come- 


to you. If not, you merely sign and mail a 
slip, saying, “Don’t want it.” 


Scores of other careful recommendations 
are made to help you choose among all new 
books with discrimination. If you want to 
buy one of these, you merely ask for it. 


In addition, there is a great money-sav- 
ing. More often than not—as the books 
listed above demonstrate—our judges’ 
choices are books you find yourself buying 
anyway. For every two books-of-the-month 
you buy you receive, free, one of our book- 


dividends. 


These books can be given 
because so many subscrib- 
ers ordinarily want the book- 
of-the-month that an enormous 
edition can be printed. The 
saving on this quantity-pro- 
duction enables the Club to 


OF ANY ONE OF THE BOOK-DIVIDENDS LISTED ABOVE: 


Begin your subscription to the Book-of-the-Month Club with one 


of its selections listed at the right, above. Surely, among them is 
One you have promised yourself to get and read. As a new member, 
the Club will send you free, with the first book you order, any one 


of the recent book-dividends listed. 


Address 


buy the right to print other fine library 
volumes. These are then manufactured and 
distributed free among subscribers—one for 
every two books-of-the-month you buy. 


During 1940 close to $5,000,000 worth 
of free books (figured at retail value) were 
given to the Club’s members—given, not 
sold! You pay no yearly sum to belong. You 
pay nothing, except for the books you buy— 
and you pay for these no more than the 
regular retail price (frequently less) plus 
10¢ to cover postage and other mailing 
charges. Your only obligation is to buy four 
books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 385 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free 
copy of any one of your recent book-dividends listed above, 
and for every two books-of-the-month I purchase from the 
Club, I am to receive free, the current book-dividend then 


being distributed. I agree to — at least four books- 
of-the-month a year from the Club. 


NGGNG nssiisilacinidiatieianiinies 


Please Print Plainly 


Send Me As A Free Book 


(choose one of the book-dividends 


Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, through 


Book-of-the-Month Club, (Canada) Ltd. 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


“UNAMERICAN PROPAGANDA!” 


UNITED STATES SENATOR, 

speaking in Chicago on August 12, 
1941, and commenting on the French 
Government’s decision to collaborate fully 
with Germany, said, “What else could 
France do? The country that was go- 
ing to stand by her washed out on the 
continent more quickly than anyone ex- 
pected.” That just about scores a new 
low in opposition to this Government’s 
effort to support in a rocking world, the 
defenders of freedom. 

Previously, the same Senator, in a St. 
Louis speech, listed eight moving pic- 
tures that he declared were part of an 
“insidious campaign” of the moving pic- 
ture producers to force America into 
war. With only two of these pictures is 
the writer familiar-—‘Pastor Hall” and 
“Sergeant York.” “Pastor Hall” is the 
restrained portrayal of Martin Niemoel- 
ler’s experiences at the hands of the Nazi 
Government. “Sergeant York” is the 
story of an American hero who is great- 
er in peace than in war and even more 
distinguished as a Christian educator 
among his own people than as a soldier. 
If this United States Senator is to be fol- 
lowed, if we are to satisfy his strange 
logic, the truth in even diluted form may 
not be told about dictators, and the pic- 
tured story of a national hero is an evil 
thing. 

Democracy will not be silenced in this 
fashion, but grateful we should be that 
American free speech brings into the 
open, words as designed as these and 
propaganda as unAmerican. 


Question: 

How can I find my place in life? I am 
a sophomore in college, and for a year 
now have been trying to make my de- 
cision, but am more confused than ever. 
In this chaotic state of mind, I can’t even 
do justice to my studies. 


Answer: 

The young man asking this question 
should not be discouraged because he has 
not yet fixed upon a life work or calling. 
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I was within two months of graduation 
before I made my final decision. The 
thing for him to do is to talk frankly 
with someone in his college who is re. 
sponsible for vocational guidance counsel 
to students, and I wish that I might talk 
with him personally. 

In the meantime, this student should 
take a careful inventory of himself—his 
likes and dislikes, his aptitudes and in- 
aptitudes. Certainly he should do some 
hard thinking, but without a sense of 
despair or undue haste. 


Question: 

Have any plans been suggested to éi- 
ther state of Federal governments to 
meet the loss of taxes from liquor, should 
liquor be prohibited? 


Answer: 

When the liquor traffic was outlawed 
as of the Eighteenth Amendment, it was 
discovered that governmental expenses 
and crime costs were so greatly reduced 
that the problems the liquor interests de-' 
clared would rise and the deficits by 
many anticipated, did not occur. Liquor 
not only “keeps pensions going” but also 
contributes directly to the need for pen- 
sions, rehabilitation costs, and crime con- 
trol. 


Question: 

Sometime ago you spoke of the state of 
our loved ones after death. You referred 
to a book. If I accept everything in it, 
then what? Are there not grave contra- 
dictions in what men have written with 
the Scriptures and God’s word? 


Answer: 

I have read no book in this field that 
I accept in all its parts. I read in many 
fields to acquaint myself with the 
thoughts of men. But concerning the 
future state of our loved ones, with re- 
gard to continuing life beyond the grave, 
I find the convincing and ultimate an- 
swers in God’s word. Certainly the par- 
ticulars are not there, nor am [I trou 
bled when I fail to find them. The words 
of Jesus: “I am the Resurrection and the 
Life . .. Whosoever believeth in Me shall 
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jever die” . . . “Let not your heart be 
Yroubled . . . Ye believe in God; believe 
also in Me” . . . “In My Father’s House 
are many rooms .. . I go to prepare a 

for you,” give me the broad and 
comprehensive outline of that which shall 
be filled in and completed when time and 
space shall be for me no more. 






Question: 

Why should we go to war, or run the 
risk of going to war, with the memories 
| of that other world war and its futility 
behind us? It will not be a very pleasant 
world if Hitler wins, but neither would 
we be happy if our sons are killed. 






Answer: 
The situation that the nation faces is 
no longer a theory but a fact, increasingly | 
vivid and brutal. When the one asking | 
this question says, “It would not be a 
yery pleasant world if Hitler wins, but 
neither would we be happy if our sons 
are killed,” she indicates the issue. Which 
would be worse? Worse for our sons? 

Worse for generations unborn? 

“Why go to war?” is a question that we 
may not be given even the chance to 
answer. Greece, Holland, Yugoslavia, 
Norway and the rest did not “go” to war 
—war came to them. | 
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Question: 

Do you think that Catholics or Protest- 
ants should ever exchange faiths? Should 
not a Protestant pray for the unity of 
the whole Church? | 


—a 2 


Answer: 
“Whatsoever He sayeth unto thee, do | ‘ _ ta : 
it” were the words with which the mother 7 
of Jesus addresses those at the marriage | ‘2 . my Waa church 
feast at Canean of Galilee. These words ie Tae ’ g 
have today the same validity. In matters 
of faith and practice, ““Whatsoever He 
saith unto thee, do it.” It should be my 
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Above: Interior view of Grace Cathedral in Topeka, Kansas, showing furnishings supplied by the 
American Seating Company 


f { prayer to hear His voice, and then for 
d§ strength to follow. The Holy Spirit does : 
t, not withhold instruction. It is not a re- As unmistakable as the mark of Sterling on 


turn to a particular church or faith that 
the world needs today but a return to 
Christ. The Protestant heritage is un- 
speakably precious. It must be enriched 
and extended by your loyalty and mine. 


silver is the distinctive beauty and work- 
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manship of church furnishings made by the 


American Seating Company. 


at 
Gestion: Pews, architectural woodwork, carved wood figures...all 
le Do you think it is all right to rent reflect the knowledge of wood, the careful skill and the years 
§ church property for Sunday picnics and £ ‘ h acalittn aiid : 
HEE’ sunions? of experience that only the American Seating Company can 
. . give you. Bring beauty to your church that generations to 
, swer: “ 2 . . 
r- Te ial Yow eben inintiy: tae at tb come will admire. Why be content with less? Write for a co 

p ptuous Py 
I § pass judgment upon the action of other of the interesting, illustrated book “The Church Beautiful.” 
Is churches and ministers. But I certainly 


would never rent church property for 
Sunday picnics and reunions. 
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Pica years of devoted service to the Kingdom, 
Pastor Wilson had retired. He and Mrs. Wilson 
burned their bridges behind them and moved to 
the Christian Herald Memorial Home Community. 
Here, they found the ideal companionships so often 
denied them in their busy years in the Lord’s Work. 
Here they found congenial friends and the warm, 
sunny days so typical of Florida. 

Then after a decade of blissful, unworried life, 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
MEMORIAL HOME COMMUNITY 
419-4TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


| hereby pledge the sum of toward the 
erection of a building at the Memorial Home for widows 
and widowers of members of the Community. (If you are 
a minister's son or daughter, please so indicate.) 


6 


Ww 


At least one apart- 
ment in our new building 
will be dedicated to sons 
and daughters of clergy- 
men and we hope the 
amount necessary 
($5,000.00) will be do- 
nated entirely by the 
children of ministers. We 
already have fifteen hun- 
dred dollars of this sum. 


the Pastor went to his reward. No provisions had 
been made for widows at the Home, so it seemed 
that Mrs. Wilson would have to leave all her friends 
and accustomed surroundings and go back alone 
into a world beset with hardships and heartbreaks 
for the aged. 

It is just such tragic situations as this that have 
led the directors of the Memorial Home Community 
to plan a new building designed solely to accom- 
modate widows and widowers who have been 
members of the Community. They want to make 
it forever unnecessary for anyone to leave the 
Memorial Home Community once they have lived 
there. This building will cost sixty thousand dollars. 
The directors themselves have pledged five thov- 
sand toward the fund and a generous benefactor 
has offered another two thousand. Won't you help 
us? You do not need to send the money now, just 
indicate on the coupon below, the amount you will 
give when called upon. We will gladly make ar- 
rangements so that you can pay your pledge in 
installments, if you wish. The names of all contribu- 
tors will be placed on a plaque in the building itself. 
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KEARNY: Your editor went over to 
Kearny at the peak of the strike in the 
Federal Shipyards, just to talk and look 
around. You might enjoy a few of the 
comments he heard from the striking 
workers. 

Said a nineteen-year-old boy: “I tried 
to enlist; they wouldn’t take me. The 
draft wouldn’t take me. I came down 
here as a laborer to do something for 
defense, and now we’re out. I don’t 
want to be out. I want to work. Why 
don’t they do something?” 

Said a riveter: “If they left it to us, 
we'd go back to work tomorrow. But 
things have gotten so in American la- 
bor that the workers don’t have any- 
thing to say about it. It’s Fascism.” 

A caulker: “If they don’t let us go 
in there pretty soon, we'll smash their 
bloody gates in.” A pipe-fitter: “I’m not 
interested in anything but making some 
big dough.” (You always have a few 
like that.) A well-dressed man in a 
Packard, evidently an executive: “The 
company stands pat!” (Pat on what?) 
A steam-fitter with a citation for bravery 
in the Argonne: “I’d give anything to 
see the old Army come marching down 
that road. Believe me, mister, we want 
to work!” 


It may be a confusing picture. Strikes 
are always confusing. But two princi- 
ples stand out. Your reporter cannot be- 
lieve, after that day in Kearny, that 
the American working man wants to sell 
his country short. He can and does be- 
lieve that there are too many racketeers 
setting up a Fascist regime over the 
heads of American labor. He can be- 
lieve that the employers were more at 
fault here than the employees; granted, 
he could not get in to do much talking 
with the employers. They turned him 
away from the door; they were standing 
pat. And in justice let this editor say 
here that during a pastorate in the town 
of Kearny, less than a decade ago, he 
heard from countless shipyard workers 
that working conditions in Federal were 
the worst in the world. Many of those 
men were Scots, from the Clyde yards; 
they called Clyde “A blooming heaven, 
compared with this.” 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT 
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ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 





We distrust too much cracking-down 
from Washington, but this is once when 
we were glad to see the old Navy come 
marching down the pike and take over 
the Kearny yards. It had to be. It 
should be. There’s a war on, and we're 
in it, up to our American necks! 


DRAFT EXTENSION: The draftees are 
in the army for another eighteen months, 
thanks to a photo-finish vote in the 
House on the Selective Service Extension 
Bill. That vote was one of the closest in 
our history: 203 to 202! 

That the draftees have been held is 
important; equally important is the fact 
that the vote in the House was purely 
sectional and partisan. The Democrats 
voted 189 to 70 in favor of the bill; the 
Republicans, 135 to 21 against it. The 
North-east section of the nation, as rep- 
resented in the vote, cast 47 for and 69 
against; the West cast 22 for and 19 
against, the Midwest cast 111 Noes and 
only 21 Ayes; the South voted 120 Aye, 
10 No. Of that, any American could 
ask: Does this mean that the Repub- 
licans, if they capture the House in the 
fall elections, will upset the President’s 
foreign policy? And does it not indi- 
cate that the isolationists are still a 
power to be reckoned with in Congress? 
And what will Congress do about sup- 
porting the promises the President may 
have made to Mr. Churchill? 


INFLATION: With a nervous eye 
cocked on taxes, spending and the cata- 
pulting high cost of living, Mr. Average 
Citizen is having a nightmare labeled 
“Inflation.” Will it come? Is it inevi- 
table? Are Congress and the Chief 
Executive moving in that direction? 


There are two answers. One is, “Heav- 
en only knows, and heaven isn’t talking.” 
Heaven never does, on such subjects; 
this isn’t within the heavenly province. 
It is economic, legislative. The other 
answer is that according to the best in- 
side information available, inflation will 
come. It will decidedly not be the “run- 
away inflation” that we saw in Germany 
after World War I. That is, there will 
be no bales of currency peddled in the 


streets; there will be no spending a ton 
of money for a pound of steak. Both 
Congress and the President are fighting 
that trend. They do not pull in perfect 
harmony; the President seems hesitating, 
while Congress is over-anxious to “Do 
something!” It may be bad to do “just 
something.” Congress is the danger 
here; there are blocs in Congress, pork 
barrels, pet spending projects. 

There are indications that there will 
be check-reins put on this within the 
next few months. There will be price- 
control to a much greater degree; there 
will be more installment-credit restric- 
tion and more stringent regulation of all 
credit. And the higher taxes that we 
will certainly be paying (Secretary Mor- 
genthau says we will spend $25,000,000,- 
000 in 1942!) will in themselves offer a 
check, 


Certainly, we’re worried, considering 
some of the wild spending that we have 
seen under the New Deal. But this may 
be like most of the troubles Abraham 
Lincoln had: he used to say that his 
biggest troubles never happened. He 
couldn’t even worry them into action. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: Another specter 
haunts us: unemployment when the war 
is done and the draftees are turned loose 
on the labor-market. The President and 
Congress are aware of that one, too. 
Which is more than can be said for 1917! 

The President already has a commis- 
sion working on the problem, surveying, 
analyzing, charting, trying to predict and 
prepare. And this week we read that 
the draft boards of every American com- 
munity may be held over as employment 
agencies when the fighting stops. 

Personally, we are not so much worried 
over the unemployment problem that 
may come up when and if, as we are 
about where we are going to sell the 
stuff produced by American industry 
and agriculture. With Europe and Asia 
bankrupt, where are the markets? But 
even a little chaos then will be better 
than what we would have in the way of 
markets if Hitler were to crush Eng- 
land. Read “You Can’t Do Business 
With Hitler!” 
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“ACCORDING TO PLAN” 


GAS: We happen to live near New 
York, where the gasoline shortage and 
the threat of a gas rationing is another 
headache. Our gas stations are closed at 
one on Sundays, at seven every night. 
Our chats with our local filling-station 
attendant are gloomy chats; Tony, who 
has filled our tank without questions 
hitherto, now asks us, “Can’t you get by 
with three gallons instead of five?” He 
is sure gas rationing will come. 

So is Washington. It may extend be- 
yond the East. (Why shouldn’t it?) 
Curtailment of both auto gasoline and 
fuel oil may be sought by continued and 
extended curfews for the filling stations, 
gasless Sundays (we’re for that one), 
industrial swinging from oil to coal, 
lower house temperatures, and penalties 
on dealers who won’t cooperate. But 
there are breakers ahead. 

(If you don’t mind our saying so, gen- 
tle reader, this is a silly paragraph. We 
mean that it is silly to even approach a 
complaint over being denied a few gal- 
lons of gas while men, women and chil- 
dren in Europe are being denied the 
right to live! Right?) 


SAM BATTLE: New York’s Police De- 
partment has promoted Sam Battle, a 
Negro cop, to succeed the late and la- 
mented Lou Gehrig as a member of the 
Municipal Parole Commission. Rather, 
Mayor LaGuardia did it. He would. 

Those who hate or fear LaGuardia 
sneer at it as a shrewd political move by 
a Mayor who knows how many votes 
there are in Harlem. There may be 
politics in it; anything a politician does 
may be politics. But there is more to 
it than that. Sam Battle was the first 
Negro in many years to be appointed to 
the Police Department. His spirit, at- 
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titude, ability and loyalty have been a 
model of Negro manhood for all Harlem, 
where he lived as one of the leading 
citizens. He has made it possible for 
many another fine Negro to be appoint- 
ed to the force. He is as much respect- 
ed and admired by both white and black 
in New York as Professor Carver is 
across the nation. 

In view of that, we slap the Mayor 
editorially on the back. And we wish 
Sam Battle well. And we call the at- 
tention of the Nazis to a city that is the 
most powerful city in the world—and 
one of the few cities left where such a 
thing as this can happen. Thank God, 
there is still an America that rewards its 
Sam Battles! 


CHANGE: Wherever you live, in this 
country, your life is being changed and 
changed radically by “national defense.” 
There are vast shifts in population com- 
ing out of it, vastly different ideas in 
what we see, think, read, wear and eat. 
Our defense effort is reshaping the lives 
of millions of us who may not even be 
aware of it at all. 

Women and girls are learning to do 
men’s work: driving trucks, running 
lathes and buses, ferrying aeroplanes, 
staying up nights not to play but to 
work as air-raid wardens! Wages are 
up eleven per cent over last year. Food 
prices are at their highest since 1929. 
Rents are up 40.7 per cent; clothing is 
21.3 per cent higher than in April and 
May of 1938. 

We are being forced into new ideas of 
what the well-dressed man and woman 
will wear by a lever known as govern- 
ment contracts: 96 per cent of the gov- 
ernment defense contracts awarded from 
June 1, 1940 to March 31, 1941 were for 


ships, submarines, aircraft, ammunition 
plants, aviation facilities, cantonments, 
auto equipment, ordnance, ammunition 
and other supplies, while only four per 
cent were for clothing and _ personal 
equipment! 

We'll have a new America on our 
hands when the war is over—new in 
ideas, tastes, standards, and _ habit. 


DELINQUENCY: Manchester, England, 
has had an increase in juvenile delin- 
quency during the past year of some 77 
per cent. There has been a 50 per cent 
rise in all England for four war months 
past—and the same condition, a reform- 
atory superintendent tells us, may strike 
the United States not after but during 
the war. 

Speaking before the American Prison 
Association. Sydney H. Souter Jr., con- 
tends that young Americans, so many 
of whom have for years been starved 
for purchasable pleasures, may now go 
the limit and more than the limit with 
the full pay envelopes they are getting 
out of the war boom. Others will be- 
come delinquents, he fears, when the 
boom slacks and fat pay envelopes are 
only a memory. 

Prison, parole and reformatory work- 
ers can best meet the challenge, he feels, 
provided they add a little humanitarian- 
ism, Christian generosity and under- 
standing to their technical skills. He 
quotes the case of a nineteen-year-old 
boy sentenced for burglary; arriving 
at the reformatory, he collapsed. The 
doctor discovered immediately that he 
was diabetic, that he had stolen to get 
money to buy insulin! Restoring him 
with insulin shots, the doctor proceeded 
to fight for him in the courts and before 
the parole commission. Result: a use- 
ful citizen! 

Why aren’t we that considerate, of- 
tener? 


TWO MEN: Two men there were 
who would rule the world. One had been 
a machine-gunner in World War I, under 
Von Hindenburg. The other was a 
socialist editor who put his faith in bluff 
and strong-arm squads. Look at them 
today. 

Mussolini has seen his dream rise 
high, and crash; he has led his lovely 
Italy into pincers slowly closing under 
the iron fist of Hitler. Italy is doomed 
to years of hunger and pain, whoever 
wins. The dream of the restored Roman 
Empire is blasted and gone; the fantastic 
Fascist state is on its last wobbly legs, 
and a few weeks back I] Duce’s own boy 
was brought home dead from the debris 
of a war plane. Step up, all ye “com- 
mon” ones who would change places 
with Il Duce! 

And the ex-machine-gunner? He lift- 
ed a nation from the dust and gave its 
people hope; give him credit for that. 
But hope in—what? They are wonder- 
ing about that, increasingly. The au- 
thor of Berlin Diary, who lived in Ger- 
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many from 1934 to 1941, speaks so often 
of the apathetic attitude of the German 
people toward Hitler’s war. . Crowds 
threw flowers beneath their soldiers’ feet 
in 1914, on the Wilhelmstrasse, but when 
the Fuehrer’s troops marched down the 
same strasse toward Czechoslovakia, a 
scant two hundred listlessly watched 
them go; Hitler was so furious that he 
left his reviewing stand! When Hitler 
started screaming for the Polish Cor- 
ridor, one German leader said to Shirer, 
“The Corridor? We haven’t heard about 
that for twenty years. Why bring it up 
now?” Everybody, he says, hesitated 
over Poland: “How can a country go 
into a major war with a population so 
dead against it?” Few in Germany put 
any stock whatever in their own news- 
papers, in what their own propagandists 
say; belts are tightened, beyond endur- 
ance; they see no end to the business. 
Hess parachuted out. Hitler has the 
four largest nations in the world—828,- 
000,000 undefeated people—against him, 
and he faces a rising tide of rebellion in 
his “conquered countries,” and he dares 
not move without a huge body-guard 
. and the silly Russians are actually hold- 
ing him andthe British have Iran and in 
Paris Himmler has arrested 6,000 for 
sabotage and German motor-cars in 
Holland have huge “V’s” painted on 
them, in broad daylight, and . . . And 
Polish prisoners of war, forced to work 
in Germany, greet each other with the 
most startling cry in modern history: 
“May Jesus Christ be praised!” And the 
answer to that greeting is, “Forever and 
forever!” Step up, all ye who would 
take Mr. Hitler’s place! 


RENDEZVOUS: Mr. Churchill is back 
in London now, and Mr. Roosevelt in 
Washington. Their eight points are 
being held up against Mr. Wilson’s four- 
teen, by common men around the world. 
And the two who would have ruled the 
world, who have thus far guided the war 
of nerves, are for once on the guessing 
end. This is Brenner Pass in reverse. 

The Eight Points are a great counter- 
offensive against Hitler and Mussolini; 
note that they deal with the peace than 
with the war! They are aimed straight 
at a Europe writhing under the Nazi 
heel, at countries down in the dust after 
centuries of struggle for freedom. Free- 
dom is promised them—if and when 
Nazism is crushed. It all depends on 
that. 

Note that these two men met at sea; 
the dictators could not have done that; 
they have no sea to meet on. Note that 
no Russians were there. That may be 
because Churchill and Roosevelt are 
putting not too much trust in the abili- 
ty of Russia to hold out; this conference 
dealt not so much with aid to Russia as 
with aid from America to Britain, and 
possibly with a British-American front 
against bothersome Japan. Tokyo is 
guessing wildly, too!) 

Upshot of the conference is this: 
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Mrs. William H. Spence (second from left) visits the ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN set at 


Warner Bros. studio, where events of her own life are being made into a motion 
picture with Martha Scott and Fredric March co-starring. The book from which the 
picture is adapted was written by Hartzell Spence, the visitor's son. Left to right: Miss 
Scott, Mrs. Spence, March, and Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, technical advisor for the film 


there will be more and more aid to Brit- 
ain short of war, whatever happens in 
Russia. More and more and more. 
America will stay clear of war—until 
Germany forces her in. And America is 
already thrusting her long and powerful 
hand into the peace. 

Shot to nothing now is the red flag 
waved by little Dr. Goebbels in the face 
of the German people—the alarming pre- 
diction that if Germany met defeat Ger- 
many would be torn to pieces at the 
peace, and completely dismembered. The 
Second Point takes care of that! And 
the Second Point is, as one reporter has 
described it, “a rallying post of hope 
and constructive effort as symbolic as 
the Statue of Liberty.” 


IRAN: The British have Iran, or the 
best part of it—the “oil part”—as we 
go to press. By the time the presses 
stop rolling Britain and Russia will quite 
likely have all of the country. Now pon- 
der the strategic position of Iran. 

Tran is the back door to both Russia 
and India! Once established there and 
in control of the railroads and the air, 
England has a wide-open road over 
which to send help into the Soviet—and 
Britain also has control of the oil sup- 
ply that Hitler is gazing at over the 
heads of his army fighting in the 
Ukraine. What is more, it brings the 
Allies close to the rich oil fields of Batum 
and Baku—for which Hitler may have 
been willing to bet on beating the Rus- 
sians, quickly. He needs oil as much as 
he needs wheat. 

For months German “tourists” have 
been flocking into Iran; think of that, 
carefully, before you condemn Britain 
for moving so swiftly in that country. 
Germany had already moved! A Nazi 
putsch in Teheran was only a matter of 
time, and had that happened and Iran 
fallen into the Nazi bag, and the German 
troops crossed the Caucasus, the Rus- 


sians would have been caught in a vise. 
That can’t happen now, even if the Nazis 
finish off the Russians before Generals 
Snow, Mud and Ice come up against 
them and their campaign stretches into 
the bitter winter—which it probably 
will! 

Iran is not just an incident; it may 
be the turning of a tide. 


NIPPON: Japan has sown the wind 
of war; now she seems about ready to 
reap the whirlwind. Australia and An- 
thony Eden have served sharp notice 
on the Fascist gamblers in Tokyo that 
a move into Thailand means plain war. 
The Chinese under Chiang Kai-shek 
hint at a move against Japanese-held 
Canton, and their raiding parties sally 
further and further away from Chung- 
king. The Thailanders have been ordered 
to leave nothing but scorched earth and 
burned-out villages for the invader. And 
Franklin Roosevelt and Winston Church- 
ill—what did they say about Japan, off 
Maine? 

We’ve hated Japan—or at least the 
aggressive tactics of the Junker-Japa- 
nese. Perhaps now that hate should turn 
to pity. Japan plays a shrewd game of 
diplomatic and military poker; she bets 
only on what she thinks is a sure thing 
—and her sure thing, with Hitler mired 
in Russia, has turned out to be not so 
sure. There is talk today of Japan 
growing cold toward the Axis. We 
shouldn’t be surprised. 

Knee-deep in September taxes, the 
Japanese commoner, 4 la his brother, the 
German commoner, is looking up from 
his cruel labors to ask, “How long must 
it go on?” He must know that even the 
little Dutchman in the Dutch East In- 
dies has been inspired by the shattering 
of the myth of German invincibility in 
Russia to place a chip on his little shoul- 
der and dare the invincible (?) Japanese 
to knock it off. 
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We can’t help mentioning Berlin Diary 
again, in this regard. The author tells us 
that British raids over Berlin ’way back 
in September and October of 1940, were 
the most devastating aspect of the war 
to German nerves. He wonders bitterly 
why the British didn’t keep up their al- 
most nightly raids of Berlin. Berliners 
were going crazy under that pounding, 
especially after Goebbels and Goering had 
told them that the British could never, 
never break through the Berlin anti-air- 
craft defenses. The British broke through 
almost at will! Night after night, the anti- 
aircraft and German planes not only 
failed to stop the British, but they never 
got a single British plane! What must it 
be now, with the increase in British plane- 
force? 

There are new American Flying Fort- 
resses flying over. Germany at 30,000 
feet, so high that the Nazi fighters sim- 
ply cannot reach them in time for inter- 
ception, so high that people on the 
ground do not know the Fortresses are 
there until the bombs start dropping and 
popping. That must be hard on the 
nerves! Hurricanes and Spitfires, over 
England, which have always been the 
backbone of the RAF, are now using 
cannon as well as machine guns. There is 
a new Hawker Typhoon which the Brit- 
ish claim is the fastest thing in the 
clouds, and, above all, there are the new 
Lockheed Hudsons, converted transport 
planes and long-range bombers, which 
have the Germans baffled. The Germans 
over Coventry carried one and one-half 
tons of bombs per plane; the Lockheed- 
Hudsons carry up to seven tons. 

Not very pretty reading, is it? Not 
much Christian about it, complains one 
reader of this page as we write it. But 
take a look at Coventry Cathedral. There 
isn’t much of anything Christian about 
that, either! 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: With most of 
the state legislative bodies calling time 
out now until late fall or early winter, we 
can pause to count gains and losses in 
their actions on measures to provide pub- 
lic school children with some form of re- 
ligious education. Such agitation and 
legislation have been of primary im- 
portance from Florida to Maine, during 
the past year. 

Religious News Service reports that 
such bills have met with defeat or quick 
death in six of the seven state legislatures 
before which the issue was presented. The 
only state to legalize public school re- 
ligious education this year was Massa- 
chusetts, which brings the total number 
of states in which such education is per- 
mitted to nine. The six states in which 
the bills failed to pass are California, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania and Colorado. 

This looks like bad news, and six states 
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out of seven a pretty conclusive majority 
until we realize that more than forty 
states already provide for some form of 
religious instruction in the public schools. 
It has been legalized in only nine (Illi- 
nois, New York, Iowa, Oregon, Michigan, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia and Mass.,) but it is actually work- 
ing in over forty. 

The bills will come up again next year! 


HIKE: Feeling already the pinch of 
the gasoline shortage on the East Coast, 
the church-goers of New York have been 
advised that they be asked to cooperate 
in a “walk-to-church” campaign by the 
State Commissioner of Motor Vehicles. 
Initial step will be a letter from the Com- 
missioner to the preachers, who will be- 
advised that the average church-bound 
automobile travels 5.1 miles per Sabbath. 





SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD BOBBY GALLAGHER, A 
‘GOOD NEIGHBOR AMBASSADOR'’ FROM THE 


MADISON SQUARE BOYS’ CLUB AS HE RE- 
TURNED ON THE MOORE-McCORMACK LINER S. S. 
ARGENTINA, AFTER A THREE WEEKS. VISIT IN 
BRAZIL. DURING HIS STAY HE HAD LUNCH WITH 
BRAZIL‘S PRESIDENT VARGAS, MADE THE OPEN- 
ING KICK-OFF FOR THE FOOTBALL SEASON AND 
CROWNED A BEAUTY QUEEN IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Time was when certain preachers 
fought the use of the automobile on Sun- 
day, tooth and nail. Ye editor’s grand- 
father, a shouter of the old school and a 
Christian if there ever was one, warned 
his heedless young grandson, “Son, when 
you step into one of those horseless 
wagons on the Sabbath, you step across 
the threshold of hell. Beware!” And now 
certain other preachers are worried lest 
the ban on Sunday driving deprive them 
of a goodly slice of their congregations. 


A comedy developed on Long Island 
over this situation. A Baptist preacher 
asked his people, from the pulpit, to co- 
operate with Ickes and Company, by 
using their cars as little as possible. After 
the sermon, the proprietor of a local 
gasoline station dropped in at the preach- 
er’s home—and presented him with a 
bicycle! 

(The preacher is using it, too.) 


sionary Council tells us that in the first 
half of 1941, the Protestant Churches 
gave a total of $658,250.87 to help the 
orphaned missions temporarily cut off 
from their churchbases in Europe. The 
funds given to help the parent churches 
themselves have been excluded, and this 
figure shows only what has been given 
for needy mission stations abroad. 

Since September 1939, a total of 
$1,315,918.96 has been given for this pur- 
pose. It is a sign of health in the church, 
In 1914-18, we carelessly let more than 
one mission station die, and the church 
hardly noticed it when Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, perhaps the most amazing 
missionary of modern times, was torn 
from his work (in the deep forests of 
Africa!) and interned as an “enemy 
alien” in the Pyrenees. 


We seem to have shown a little more 
sense this time—and to have taken a 
little better care of our Christian sol- 
diers on the mission front. But there is 
still a lot to be done. ... 


DUKES: Sixty-eight young preachers 
have returned to Duke University (is it 
improper to call them Dukes?) after a 
summer in the rural field. They preached 
more than 1200 sermons, made 8,000 
pastoral calls, directed 20,000 children in 
vacation schools, conducted short-term 
training-courses in which more than 2,000 
church workers were enrolled. It is all a 
part of the Duke Endowment. 

That Endowment should be considered 
carefully by those who still sound off at 
the colleges as “hot-beds of atheism.” 
Duke is apparently another sort of hot- 
bed: more than 6,000 new members have 
come into the rural-area churches of 
North Carolina through the efforts of 
these young ministers-without-pulpits, 
who are preparing in this clinic for their 
life work in the pastorate. Ask any rural 
preacher in Carolina what he thinks of 
them; he knows! 


BOMBS, BIBLES: The cables from Eu- 
rope this week flashed the bad news that 
the bindery of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has been bombed—all but 
completely destroyed. That’s bad, for the 
British and Foreign, up to the moment 
the bomb came whistling down, had been 
the greatest publisher and distributor of 
Scriptures in the world. Aye—bad! 


SEMINARIES DONE? Refusal of the 
nation’s draft boards to continue classi- 
fying college students who plan to enter 
theological seminaries in the 4-D group 
has drawn swift fire from Protestant, 
Hebrew and Catholic sources. 

Catholic leaders say it will create a 
serious shortage of candidates for the 
priesthood. George A. Smallsreed, secre- 
tary of Ohio’s Board of Regents, writes 
to Senator Taft that if this goes on, 
“faculties will be left high and dry and 
facilities will sink into costly idleness.” 
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TEMPERANCE 


AT THE CROSSROADS: Let’s skip 


around a bit, across the years from 1923 


to 1937. 

In 1923 there were 18,031 highway 
deaths in the U.S.A. In 1924, there were 
19,228; in 1925, 21,628; in—every year 
up until 1932 there was a steady increase; 
in 32 there was a temporary drop to 
29,196 from 33,346 the year before. But 
the fatal climb began again in ’33 with 
31,078, and it moved up steadily to 
1937, when the total reached 40,300. 

Dr. Herman A. Heise, of Pennsylva- 
nia, classifies 60 per cent of the high- 
way deaths of his commonwealth as due 
to alcohol; Dr. S. R. Garber of Cleve- 
land used blood tests in 110 cases in 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, and said that 
58.6 per cent of both drivers and pedes- 
trians killed in 1936 had been drinking. 
(His figure excluded, of course, children.) 

Dr. in the state of (Name 
your doctor; name your state; you can 
find a story like that almost anywhere 
in the Union except, perhaps, in the End- 
less Caverns of Virginia, where there are 
no automobiles! 


ORGANIZED! Two cute little items 
from a wet in Northern California in- 
trigue us. He wails that the drys are 
thoroughly organized. We hope he’s 
right. He says the drys have a million- 
and-a-half war chest to fight in the re- 
turn of prohibition. We doubt that one; 
he’s just frightened. A million and a half 
is a lot of money. We know of no or- 
ganization with coin like this; temper- 
ance and prohibition groups, historically, 
have been financed by widow’s mites— 
from the purses of those who have suf- 
fered. 

But we really love another line in the 
letter: “We (the liquor industry) defi- 
nitely lack the good will, respect and 
friendship of the public who are the vot- 


”” 


ers. 


Right! We heard a boy say the other 
day that nobody loved a girl with a shiny 
nose; it might be said that nobody loves 
a whiskey-red nose or a whiskey breath. 
Nobody loves the drunk; or let’s say that 
nobody loves the man who gets him 
drunk. He’s in the most unsavory busi- 
ness in the world. 


SAFE? Many a drinking driver has 
pulled into his garage, twisted the car 
and heard the motor die, and drawn a 
deep breath of relief. Safe off the road! 
Safe in his own little home! 

But last year 32,000 deaths and 4,700,- 
000 injuries at home popped up to plague 
the unsteady driver getting out of his 
car on his own territory. If only five per 
cent of them were accidents and deaths 
involving liquor, then, in 1940, 1,625 fa- 
tal home accidents and more than 200,- 
000 non-fatal home accidents came “out 
of the bottle.” 
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ON THE WHARVES of Liverpool and Singa- 
pore, in a freighter’s hold halfway across the Atlantic, 
in a truck on the Burma Road, you will find them— 
three words stencilled on a thousand boxes and bales: 


*““Made in U.S.A.” 


Yesterday, three big words to look for. But today 
they stand for more than the unequalled engineering 
and production that have made them familiar on 
every dock and pier in the world. They stand for the 
productive strength of a free people—a productive 
strength that cannot be matched; they stand for a 
determination to “deliver the goods’ —a determina- 
tion that will not be thwarted. And in the ports of 
the world’s embattled democracies, where men are 
hourly risking their lives to take delivery, they stand 
for freedom itself! 


To keep this great flood of goods moving is the 
most important job in the world today. Wherever it 
moves, General Electric helps to provide motors and 
propulsion equipment to keep it moving. In trains 
hauling ore to America’s factories; in factories build- 
ing guns and tanks and planes; in ships carrying oil 
to Britain and food to China; in destroyers and 
cruisers and battleships—the words “General Elec- 
tric” stand beside “Made in U.S.A.” General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York, U.S.A. 
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THE ROOSEVELT— 
CHURCHILL STATEMENT 


HE Roosevelt-Churchill statement sets the goal 

for the free peoples. Its strength is in principles. 

It avoids the weaknesses of promises and par- 
ticulars. It will be the constantly increasing purpose 
of the democracies. Whatever the dictators may say, 
the enslaved countries will see in this the dawn of 
hope. Beyond all partisanship, these eight points 
are the first blueprint of a world order, with liberty 
and justice for all. 

Christian Herald will give loyal, eager support to 
the President and to those forces seeking to unite all 
Americans in a practical plan to give form and body 
to the high purpose of this statement. Already Chris- 
tian Herald has presented a seven-point program 
that includes the major elements of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill declaration. 


“ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN” 


T IS estimated—and, we believe, reasonably—that 

more than sixteen million young Protestants see 

moving pictures every week. Seventy per cent 
of Christian Herald readers attend the movies at 
least occasionally, 

When a big motion picture producer decided to 
film the popular book, “One Foot in Heaven,” writ- 
ten by Hartzell Spence (the story of the author’s 
preacher-father’s life) they invited Christian Herald 
to collaborate to make this first major picture of a 
Protestant clergyman a true presentation of the 
Protestant ministry and worthy of the Protestant 
Church. Previously, representatives of the Roman 
Catholic faith had given similar assistance in the 
filming of “Knute Rockne,” “Boys Town,” and “Men 
of Boys Town.” Indeed, the Roman Catholic 
Church, through its League of Decency and other 
activities, has secured an enviable place of influence 
in moving pictures. 

With such an invitation before it, Christian Herald 
faced three alternatives: We could ignore the whole 
matter and treat pictures in general as though movies 
did not exist. Or we could refuse the invitation and 
assume a negative attitude entirely. We could attack 
the industry and indict the delinquencies of actors 
and producers. Here we would have enjoyed a 
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wide field, with a wealth of material—nor would we 
have found ourselves alone. Or, finally, we could 
accept the invitation and make an earnest effort to 
render sixteen million young Protestants and mil- 
lions of others a constructive service. 

Feeling that either the first or second alternative 
would be unworthy and essentially dishonest, we ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

Five distinguished Protestant clergymen, with the 
writer, who was Christian Herald’s representative, 
became an advisory committee: 

Bishop James Edward Freeman, Washington, 

D. C. (chairman) 
a Charles Wesley Flint, Syracuse, New 
or a 

Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, Detroit, Michigan 

Dr. Charles E. Kerr, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, New York City 
Dr. Peale was named as technical advisor to War- 
ner Brothers. With the unanimous support of his 
official board, he spent eight weeks in Hollywood 
in constant attention to the details of the filming of 
“One Foot in Heaven.” He has rendered the Prot- 
estant Church and the American public a unique, 
distinguished service. 

And now when released early in November, the 
picture itself will be judged. We believe that it is 
a work of highest art in its field; that Frederic 
March, as the preacher, and Martha Scott, as the 
preacher’s wife, are perfectly cast, and with their 
associates give a full-sized, dynamic, profoundly 
moving portrayal. The presentation is vital, simple, 
rich with humor, and appealing to all ages and faiths. 
In the highest sense, it is a vivid portrayal of life 
with father and mother. 

The preacher himself is, first of all, a great human, 
with a love for God and for men, women and little. 
children that never fails. He has the heroic propor- 
tions of the American pioneer. His faith is forever 
on the march. We believe that he will sweep the 
imagination and capture the heart of America. The 
producers and the cast have done their part with rev- 
erence, fidelity, courage, and without a single false 
note that the writer has been able to detect. They 
have given us a Protestant minister who believes 
that God is our Father, Jesus Christ our Saviour 
and Lord, that the Church is an agency both human 
and divine, and that at last it cannot fail. 

Christian Herald is proud to have a part in this 
achievement. 

May the box office returns justify those who have, 
at their own risk, invested more than a million dol- 
lars in this unique production. May this verdict 
be so conclusive that “One Foot in Heaven” will 
become the first of a cycle and help usher in a new 
day of better pictures for America. 


Daniel fe fale 
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NIEMOELLER 


STILL SPEARS 
by 


Leo Stein 


EVERAL times in 1934 and ’35 I went to Jesus 

Christuskirche in Dahlen to hear Pastor Neimoeller 

preach. That, in a way, makes it so strange that I was 

later a prisoner with him, first at Moabit and then at the con- 

centration camp at Sachsenhausen. I suppose I knew in my 

subconscious mind that, one day, we would both be prisoners 

somewhere. But as I listened to his preaching I never dreamed 
we would be prisoners together. 

Friends of mine were members of the pastor’s congregation. 

In connection with my legal training, and teaching at the 
University of Berlin, I had studied church law closely. I knew 
his parish to be a very axis among confessional churches of op- 
position to Hitler. I was anxious to hear Paster Niemoeller’s 
own exposition of the underlying philosophy of that opposition, 
and to comprehend his opposition in the light of church law. 

Notwithstanding the profound simplicity of his pulpit man- 
ner there was an intense drama about his preaching. Such 
deadly frankness! Such complete lack of fear! It was hard to 
see why the doors did not fly back and the Gestapo rush in and 
drag him from where he stood. Storm troopers posted in the 
congregation took no pains to conceal that they were making a 
stenographic record of every word. 

As the world knows, Pastor Niemoeller was at last arrested. 
And in the course of events, so was I. After Hitler came to 
power I, as a Jew, could no longer teach law in the University. 
So I opened a private school, in order to go on teaching. Such 
schools were numerous, furnishing a necessary supplement for 
students preparing for state and other examinations. 

One day, when I was giving a lecture on state law, a storm 
trooper appeared and announced _that I was talking against the 
government—which was, I must admit, true. 

I was rushed off and locked up in a building which had for- 
merly been a penitentiary. And every day I was taken to 
Gestapo headquarters to be questioned. Presently I was in 
Moabit prison. 

The Court of Inquiry met at Moabit Prison and—though it 
hardly seemed possible—the first day I was taken there to wait 
my turn for questioning, I met Pastor Niemoeller, waiting in 
the anteroom for the same purpose. If any incident were needed 
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Last portrait of Pastor Niemoeller, taken 


just before his arrest and imprisonment 


to draw me to him in sympathy and admiration, it occurred 
immediately. 

Waiting also was a former Nazi political leader, who had 
been arrested for being one of the Roehm clique. This man 
was in a fury of indignation and shouted loudly, “It is a low 
trick—this locking me up—me, an SA leader—in the same 
room with this dirty Jew!” (The Jew, of course, being my- 
self.) 

I was used to such scenes. But Pastor Niemoeller’s face 
went chalk white. I could feel his sympathy, his compassion, 
flowing to me like a living stream. 

He did not speak to the embittered one. But he said to me, 
firmly yet with infinite gentleness, “Do not be angry, my son; 
the man does not know what he is saying.” From that mo- 
ment, for many months, as it turned out, a friendship grew 
between us. 

The thought never left my mind, that I was in the presence 
of a greatness not often seen in the world. This Niemoeller, 
this leader of the German Christians, had said to Hitler the 
simple yet terrible and legendary words, “Not you, Mr. Hitler, 
but the Lord—is my Fuehrer!” And by his courage he had 
strengthened the faith of untold numbers of fellow human 
beings. 

I had not been prepared to dare to talk to Niemoeller, be- 
cause all conversation between Jews and “Aryans” was strictly 
forbidden in prison. But his forthright attitude toward Wege- 
meister—the SA who felt so insulted to be locked up with me 
—made me feel that I might dare. After he told me not to 
mind what had been said to me, he went on—seemingly as 
though talking to himself, but I see now that it was an 
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automatic expression of thoughts which 
consumed him. 

“These narrow-minded Germans!” he 
murmured, “to talk such nonsense.” 

We had a long time to wait—prisoners’ 
time is cheap, in Germany—and I found 
that it does not take long for prisoners 
to get acquainted. I had been in Moabit 
prison longer than Niemoeller and he was 
wasting no precious time, pondering his 
own plight, but in learning about condi- 
tions in the prison as promptly as he 
could. I now know it was because he 
wanted to be planning, how he could 
make himself useful to his fellow human 
beings in distress. 

I told him there were about 3000 pris- 
oners in Moabit, 600 of them women, 
and some of them Jews. 

He looked at me anxiously. “Yes, I 
have seen with my own eyes and heard 
with my own ears, how Jews are being 
maltreated. I have already been at the 
Prinze Albrechtstrasse (Berlin Gestapo 
Headquarters) you know. That place is 
built underground, like a cave, and I had 
a sad chance to study it.” 

He told me, in a sort of parenthesis, 
some of his own experience, how close 
his nerves had come to breaking. But 
then he began to talk again of what he 
had observed of the suffering of my peo- 
ple and he made me feel as if his own 
troubles were as nothing compared to 
theirs. 

When they whipped the Jews—when 
I heard those poor creatures cry out like 
tortured animals, I knelt down and 
prayed to God. I have never prayed so 
fervently in all my life. It almost made 
me collapse. I can tell you that, without 
the help of praying, I could not have 
lived through the next day. But talking 
with the Lord about these terrible things 
gave me new confidence, new faith. 

Since my release from the concentra- 
tion camp, I have been asked many times 
about the impression made on me by 
Pastor Niemoeller. How it is that he still 
persists in his ideals despite the inhuman 
hardships he has suffered. How it has all 
changed him, physically and mentally 
too. If it is possible to analyse his influ- 
ence in Germany now. 

I saw Pastor Niemoeller daily, with 
few exceptions, over a period of twenty- 
two months. Eighteen of those months 
I spent as his fellow prisoner. I saw him 
change but, instead of growing weaker, 
through suffering, he actually, I believe, 
grew stronger. It seems to me that the 
most profound change in him was that 
he ceased to think of himself as an indi- 
vidual, human creature under terrible 
trial, calling on all his faith to let him 
even stay alive under it; and that he. be- 
came in his own mind a man obligated 
to living up to a great responsibility, 
bestowed on him by God, to be a sign 
for the people, a sign of what Christian 
faith can, and will do. I once heard a 
minister say that the most important 
word in the Bible was only. “Only be- 
lieve.” Pastor Niemoeller has charged 
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Captain Martin Niemoeller at the U-boat port of Kiel, 


Germany, after the completion of a successful cruise 


himself to show 
the world that it 
is necessary for a 
man of Christian 
faith to “Only be- 
lieve.” 

Physically of 
course he has 
changed. We all 
changed, physical- 
ly, in prison and 
in concentration 
camp. When I 
left Sachsenhau- 
sen I only weighed 
seventy-six 
pounds, and it 
took me a long 
time to regain not 
only weight but 
nervous and phys- 
ical equilibrium. 
Pastor Niemoel- 
ler’s suffering 
shows itself phys- 
ically. He de- 
veloped a very 
bad stomach ail- 
ment, which 
plagued him inhu- 
manly though he 
kept going with 
his self-appointed 
tasks. His eyes 
suffered and by 
this time he is 
either blind or will 
be, shortly. But 
the organ on 
which his whole 
activity and influ- 
ence depended has 
remained sound. 
That is his great 
heart. And I am convinced that will 
keep up to the very end. 

His influence today in Germany? 

Alive or dead, Pastor Niemoeller has 
become, and will endure, as the living 
spearhead of indignation against oppres- 


tion camp at Sachsenhausen, 


Niemoeller as a captive in the concentra- 


Germany 


sion, and as an epic leader of everyone 
who believes in the Christian religion 
and human freedom. His church, you 


know, was a coalition of Protestant 
groups and he was considered, not only 
a great leader of the Lutherans—he is 
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Niemoeller in the uniform of a U-boat 
captain, during the first World War, 1917 





The little church at Berlin Dah- 
len, where Niemoeller preached 


Lutheran, himself—but of millions of- 


German Protestants. Not. only that, 
when he was seized and thrown into 
prison he became a rallying point for 
Catholics and Jews as well as for Protes- 
tants. He became much more than a 
man, a member of the clergy, in trouble. 
He became a dual symbol—a symbol of 
all that is dreadful in religious persecu- 
tion, and a symbol of the grandeur that 
an endurance of faith can reach. 

The prisoners at Moabit knew, of 
course, that Niemoeller was among them. 
But I believe his presence had not the 
significance there that it had when he 
was at last deposited in the Sachsenhau- 
sen concentration camp for that was, in 
a sense, the “last stop.” It was known 
he would remain there and, according to 
concentration camp technique, everybody 
could see him and he himself had more 
opportunity to talk to the prisoners. 

Naturally, on his arrival, the Nazi of- 
ficials warned him ferociously that he 
was not to “misconduct” himself among 
the prisoners; that is to say, he was not 
to talk about God, and faith, and op- 
pression. But Niemoeller did not wait a 
minute. He began doing pastoral work 
immediately. He had an encouraging 





word for everybody, a quotation from 
the Bible to help a man through a 
desperate hour. “I shall pray for you my 
son,” he said firmly to a Communist, be- 
ing led away by the guards after being 
condemned to death. “I shall pray for 
you, my son,” he said to a young Jewish 
doctor, sentenced to twenty years’ im- 
prisonment because he had been trapped 
by a Nazi into writing a memorandum 
on the Jewish question and sending it— 
to Hitler! It seems inconceivable that he 
did not perceive the trap, but he wrote 
down his ideas, and actually forwarded 
them to Hitler. “I will pray for you, my 
son,” Pastor Niemoeller said, while the 
guards glared and raised their fists to 
strike him. 

I cannot tell you that Niemoeller was 
without the reflex of physical fear. A 
man cannot conquer all his reflexes. I 
saw Niemoeller tremble many times; but 
in his prisoner’s uniform, with his pale 
face, his posture of courage, the light of 
conviction in his eyes, he was an impres- 
sive sight. As he spoke to the young 
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Jewish doctor, the tears rolled down his 
face and he said, quite out loud, “Lord 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

We were startled and afraid for him. 
Many of us wept. A guard rushed at him 
and drove him into the barracks. A few 
days later the same guard, who had 
evidently been thinking over the scene, 
took the opportunity to pause and taunt 
him in the exercise space. “Where is 
your dirty God now? Why doesn’t he 
help you out of this concentration camp 
if he is so much use to you?” he shouted, 
laughing uproariously. He slapped Pas- 
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tor Neimoeller. “Salute Heil Hitler,” he 
screeched. Pastor Neimoeller stood si- 
lent, looking thoughtfully at him. The 
guard slapped him again. “Salute Heil 
Hitler, I tell you,” he shouted again. 

Just then another prisoner—a Jew— 
stepped out of the line, distracting the 
guard’s attention. The guard rushed over 
to beat him to the ground. We realized 
immediately—the Jew was unable to 
stand such treatment of Pastor Niemoel- 
ler, and had attracted attention delib- 
erately to himself to stop it. 

I must not give the impression that, 
to the exclusion of others, Pastor Nie- 
moeller leaned over backward in his com- 
passion for the Jews, or his efiorts to 
help them in their sufferings, though re- 
peatedly he did give of his bread to them, 
for their ration was smaller than the 
“normal” (or “Aryan”) one. But his 
“parish” in concentration camp was 
everybody, Christians and Jews alike. 
At the camp additional food could be 
purchased—at extortionate rates; many 
of the Jewish prisoners were, of course, 


Daniel A. Poling 


penniless, and Niemoeller did all he could 
for them. He once said to me, “No pow- 
er on earth can force me not to see in 
the Jew my fellow man. Persecutions of 
the Jews are un-Christian. And all pris- 
oners are my brothers, whether they be 
Jews or Christians.” All this did not 
help matters for himself. Some prisoners 
were even so contemptible as to de- 
nounce him, in order to ingratiate them- 
selves with the authorities. I saw at 
least one such traitor receive a package 
of cigarettes as a reward. 

The question is often asked, “Why is 

(Continued on page 56) 
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American Red Cross worker folding 
blackout curtains to be sent to England 


by 
VIOLET K. 
LIBBY 


VER before in its long his- 

tory has the American Red 
Cross carried help to so many 
people, in so many different parts of the 
world, as it has done in the past year—a 
work of mercy in which people of all 
ranks and of every community have had 
a part. 

Take the Smith family, for instance. 
One morning at the end of last May 
Katie Smith and her small sister Mary 
Jane sold candy from a table in front of 
the house and made forty-eight cents for 
the Red Cross. Indoors, their mother 
baked cakes for a fair organized by their 
church to raise war relief funds. Down- 
town, their father took up a collection 
among his fellow employees, and was able 
to announce that at their head office in 
Chicago the directors had voted a con- 
tribution of $5,000 to help the victims 
of aggression. The Smith family was one 
of the thousands all over the United 
States which in a few weeks contributed 
$21,789,000 to the Red Cross in response 
to its appeal for a special war relief fund 
of $20,000,000. 

As a result, the Red Cross was able to 
rush aid, in your name and mine, east and 
west, by water, land and air. To Chinese 
mothers in bomb-ridden Chungking, to 
British evacuees from war-torn London, 
to the people of Finland, France, Po- 
land, Belgium, Norway, the Netherlands 
and Greece, it has brought help and com- 
fort. 

As 1941 dawned on a world still at war, 
the Red Cross announced that during 
1940 it had provided relief in cash and 
supplies to the value of. almost $17,000,- 
000, of which $12,000,000 came from 
its special war relief fund, the remainder 
being expenditures from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment appropriation of $50,000,000 
voted by Congress last year. 

The picture of Red Cross aid changed 
from month to month. In the spring it 
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HOW THE RED CROSS 


was the people of Holland, Belgium and 
Northern France who neéded help ur- 


gently. But events moved so quickly 
that supplies assembled in New York 
for dispatch to Belgium could not even 
be shipped before that unhappy country 
was overrun, and the fall of France cur- 
tailed relief there. The scene shifted to 
England, where refugees arrived with 
nothing but the clothes they were wear- 
ing when they fled from their homes in 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, France and 
Poland. 

“England needs warm clothing, lay- 
ettes, shoes and blankets for her foreign 
refugees,” telephoned the American rep- 
resentative in London to national head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. Hardly 
had the first shipment of supplies been 
started on its way when another appeal 
came over the transatlantic wire, this 
time for aid for hundreds of British fami- 
lies who had been bombed from their 
homes. “Ambulances, traveling canteens, 
hospital supplies, clothing and blankets 





will be especially welcome,” said the Red 
Cross committee in London. They were 
started on their way in record time, and 
since then a steady stream of goods pur- 
chased by the Red Cross or made in the 
local chapters,—supplies to the value of 
over $25,000,000—has been going to 
Britain. 

Later, gallant little Greece was in the 
Red Cross spotlight. While her armies 
were making history in the field there was 
much suffering among civilians and the 
wounded. 

“Urgent need for ambulances and med- 
ical supplies in the front line defenses 
and for food and clothing among chil- 
dren and women”, said cables from 
Charles L. House, Red Cross representa- 
tive sent to Athens, who, with the co- 
operation of the U.S. Minister to Greece, 
Lincoln MacVeagh, made a quick survey 
of civilian and military relief needs. 

In the middle of January a freighter 
with the romantic sounding name of Kas- 
sandra Louloudis left New York for At- 
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These ambulances were sent to England 


as a gift from the American Red Cross 


Children in a rest-shelter in a heavily bombed section of London are 


receiving toys from David E. K. Bruce, American Red Cross representative 


A mobile “snack bar,” also a gift from the Red Cross, 
is doing its war-chores in a bomb-ruined part of London 
Octoser 1941 


thens with over a 
million dollars’ 
worth of critically 
needed supplies. 
She carried ‘one of 
the largest single 
shipments of chap- 
ter-produced gar- 
ments ever made 
—1,518,000 surgi- 
cal dressings and 
260,000 garments. 
On this “mercy 
ship”, a 7,500-ton 
freighter provided 
by the Greek gov- 
ernment, the Red 
Cross has sent 
twenty-five ambu- 
lances, ten _hospi- 
tal trucks, hospi- 
tal supplies of all 
kinds, 1,000,000 
quinine sulphate 
tablets, large quan- 
tities of evapor- 
ated and powder- 
ed milk, flour, 
beans, and other 
groceries, as well 
as blankets, cloth- 
ing and children’s 
shoes. It had pre- 
viously arranged 
with the British 
Red Cross to rush 
from its depot in 
Egypt ambulances 
and hospital sup- 
plies, and had hur- 
riedly sent an ad- 
vance shipment of 
food and medicine 
by another Greek 
vessel, the S. S. 
Gregorios, which 
was found to be 
on the point of 
sailing for Athens 
when the Greek 
appeal came. 

In emergencies, 
funds have been 
cabled to repre- 
sentatives in the 
stricken areas, but 
in most cases re- 
lief has been in the 
form of supplies 
shipped from the 
United States, for 
war quickly creates 
a shortage of goods 
in all the countries 
attacked. No re- 
lief goods are sent 
unless the Red 
Cross worker on 
the spot checks the 
need and confirms 
it, and staff mem- 
bers keep in con- 
stant touch with 
headquarters. 


To carry on its work abroad, the Red 
Cross cooperates with two international 
organizations, the International Red 
Cross Committee at Geneva, and the 
League of Red Cross Societies, formerly 
with headquarters in Paris, but now also 
functioning from the Swiss city. The 
Committee concerns itself chiefly with 
matters of policy and law, and acts as a 
neutral go-between, inspects prison camps 
and performs similar humanitarian of- 
fices for nations at war. The League, on 
the other hand, acts as a clearing house 
for information between member socie- 
ties, and as a means of promoting co- 
operation between them. 

In the spring of 1940, before the in- 
vasion of the Low Countries, the League 
gathered, through a questionnaire, de- 
tailed information on the whereabouts, 
and the possibilities for transportation, 
of necessary supplies anywhere in Europe 
—just in case of emergency! As a re- 
sult, in France’s darkest hours, when 
thousands of refugee babies were in im- 
minent danger of starvation, American 
Red Cross representatives in spite of the 
confusion prevailing everywhere, were 
able to buy and assemble a whole train- 
load of Swiss products—condensed milk, 
baby foods, chocolate, cheese and so 
forth—and have it routed through to a 
French depot within a few hours. 

That was a typical example, multiplied 
many times, of the efficiency and prompt 
action which left harassed European of- 
ficials—but grateful! 


When the flight from the north of 
France developed into a rout, the mayor 
of Pau telephoned frantically to the of- 
fice which the American Red Cross had 
set up in Bordeaux. Could somebody 
help? Thousands of exhausted, starving 
refugees were swarming over the coun- 
tryside and into the town, already fight- 
ing among themselves for the few poor 
vegetables and green apples which were 
all that was left of the town’s supplies. 
The gallant little official had done his 
best to reach representatives of the gov- 
ernment, but in the confusion no one 
could be found to assume responsibility 
or to find food to quiet the milling mobs. 
Would the Red Cross take on the job? 

It looked like an almost impossible 
task, but not to an experienced Red 
Cross worker. Eight carloads of beans 
were located at Foix, a small French 
town near the Spanish border, where they 
had been halted en route to Italy. Con- 
tact with the mayor of Foix was estab- 
lished by short wave radio. With a guar- 
antee that the American Red Cross would 
pay for the beans if the French govern- 
ment could not do so, the mayor was per- 
suaded to commandeer the beans. By the 
time the train puffed into Pau next day, 
huge kettles had been found and set up 
in the public square, where thousands of 
hungry refugees stood around waiting for 
the life-saving soup to boil. 

There was almost a touch of comedy 
in the way (Continued on page 56) 
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DAVID C. COOK 


CLARENCE W. HALL 


ACK in 1875, publishers in 
A Chicago were being persist- 
ently plagued by a young man 
who thought he had a great idea. His 
name was David C. Cook, a salesman of 
sewing machine accessories, and his hob- 
by was the free-lance organizing of Sun- 
day Schools down in Chicago’s more be- 
nighted areas. 

“It’s tough,” he told the publishers, 
“trying to keep these young rascals’ 
minds on the lesson. There’s a crying 
need for some inexpensive materials to 
help Sunday School workers. I think 
such a line would boost your business as 
well as do a lot of good.” 

The publishers, unimpressed by Op- 
portunity’s knock, managed to keep their 
enthusiasm under restraint. “Why don’t 
you do it yourself, Dave?” one of them 
suggested. “Your dad’s a printer, and 
you know how to set type.” 

Cook mulled this over for a minute, 
then quietly arose. “All right, maybe I 
will!” he said. 

That was sixty-six years ago. Today 
the David C. Cook Publishing Company 
is the world’s largest concern catering ex- 
clusively to the Sunday School and its 
needs. Through its big presses in Elgin, 
Illinois, there annually flow 100 million 
copies of publications. From its own 
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sub-postoffice in 
its extensive plant 
are shipped from 
six to ten tons of 
Sunday School lit- 
erature every 
week-day of the 
year. And more 
than 60,000 Sun- 
day Schools the 
world around, use 
its thirty-seven 
different papers 
and magazines, 
slanted toward 
various age 
groups, which are 
read and studied 
bymillions of every 
* race and color 
wherever the Eng- 
lish language is 
spoken or taught. 
The continu- 
ance no less than 
the humble begin- 
ning of this busi- 
ness, started by 
young Cook with 
a prayer in his 
heart as he bent 
over the fonts of 
hand-set type for 


late regarding the bona fide paternity of 
the Sunday School. One group holds to ~ 
the tradition that Robert Raikes was its 
parent, and that the birth occurred in 
1780. The other, a group of Methodists, 
contest the vital statistics on behalf of 
John Wesley who, they say, fathered the 
idea in Savannah, Georgia, in the year 
1736. 

But regardless of who sired the Sunday 
School in the first place, it is well estab- 
lished that the child led the life of an 
orphan for many years thereafter. There 
were even religious leaders who looked 
dubiously upon it, uncertain that it was 
worth its bed and board as a church ac- 
tivity. The credit that is Cook’s arises 
from the fact that he came along in time 
to supply the Sunday School with the 
equipment and stimulation it needed to 
grow up and make good in the world. 
Following his early success at the task, 
church boards of publication came to see 
the possibilities in Sunday Schools, pro- 
vided with simple practical means to 
promote religious education, and began 
gradually to bring out for their own de- 
nominations all the extensive parapher- 
nalia now deemed so necessary to the 
conduct of an up-and-coming church 
school. 

But before Cook came along to apply 
mass production methods to Sunday 
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The young salesman 


of sewing machine accessories found fun in organizing Sunday 
Schools in Chicago’s slums. But it was hard to keep his rascals’ 


long hours after work, is something of a 
romance in Christian publishing. For the 
Cook Company has never deviated an 
iota from its founder’s vision. It has 
never published anything but Sunday 
School helps (at present no fewer than 
9,000 different items, everything from 
Bibles to banquet favors). And the busi- 
ness has never passed out of the family’s 
hands. 

Today at the head of this world enter- 
prise in unique Christian service is David 
C. Cook ITI, 28-year-old grandson of the 
man who has been called “the godfather 
of religious education.” 

There has been some controversy of 


He decided to do something about it... 


School lesson helps and Christian story 
papers there were few materials avail- 
able for Sunday School teachers. 

The International Uniform Lessons had 
been introduced only three years before, 
and lesson aids were almost unknown. 
What helps there were available were ex- 
pensive, as well as heavy with theolog- 
ical profundities beyond the ken of ordi- 
nary pupils. Most teachers, like young 
Cook, had to carry on with no other as- 
sistance than a Bible and their own zeal. 

Of the latter, Cook had an abundance. 
Born in a Methodist parsonage at East 
Worcester, New York, he had moved 
with his parents to Illinois, where he 
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Above, David C. Cook III, present President of the Company 


attended Wheaton College. His father, forced from the pulpit 
by a throat infection, established a small printing business in 
Chicago. Here David learned the printer’s trade. Next door 
was the shop of a man who sold sewing machines. For a year 
David was employed by this store as salesman. Then he en: 
tered business for himself, selling sewing machine attachments. 
Conceiving the idea of selling his customers by mail, he took 
space in his father’s shop and began a mail-order business that 
soon grew to occupy two floors of a large downtown building. 
Needing help, he advertised for an “ambitious boy.” A young 
fellow named George P. Bent—later to be known as the mil- 
lionaire piano manufacturer—answered the ad. 

The sewing machine accessories business boomed. In the fall 
of 1871 Cook looked at his bank balance and decided to plunge. 
He bought $1000 worth of machine needles from Germany. 
When the valuable shipment arrived, representing almost all 
the young company’s total assets, Cook checked it in and care- 
fully stored it in the safe which held his accounts, lists of cus- 
tomers and other valuable papers. 

At about the same moment that he twirled the dial on the 
safe and prepared to go home wrapped in the glow of success, 
the Widow O’Leary, not far from Cook’s store, went out to 
milk her cow by the light of a kerosene lamp. A few hours later, 
somewhere beneath tons of smoking debris, was buried David 
C. Cook’s safe and its precious contents. He never found it 
again. 

But dauntless was the word for David. With five dollars 
which he happened to have in his pocket when the fire began, 
he started again. He-rented on credit the front section of a 
charred but not totally destroyed store, using a drygoods box 
for a desk. And in six months he had more than made up his 
losses. 

It was during these strenuous days in Chicago that Cook’s 
interest in Sunday Schools came into full flower. Down in the 
flame-scorched slums he became a familiar figure to mothers 
with prospective scholars. His evenings and Sundays were 
spent rounding up their tattered youngsters and herding them 
into an upstairs room on North Avenue which during the week 
served as a dance hall. It was a tough district. On at least three 
occasions he was waylaid by street ruffians who failed to appre- 
ciate the nobility of his labors. But he stuck to the work 
he loved. 

In 1872, he expanded his work by establishing a project called 
“Everybody’s Mission,” drilling his converts in the art of capti- 
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vating the attention of scholars with minds and hands prone 
to wander into mischief. In between times he and his asso- 
ciates visited the homes of the destitute, doing relief and 
missionary work, and drumming up candidates for religious 
education. Soon he was superintending three different mission 
schools on Sunday, staggering their starting hours so that he 
could shuttle from one to the other. 

It was then that he began cooling his heels in the publishers’ 
offices. And it was then that he took seriously the suggestion 
that he work out his own big idea. That night he sat up until 
dawn composing the “lesson helps” nobody else would provide. 
The next day he began laboriously to set the type by hand, 
inking the rollers of the hand press, and running off the im- 
pressions. On the following Sunday he surprised his scholars 
with a pamphlet on which the ink was scarcely dry, called 
“Our Sunday School Quarterly”—the first of its kind in the 
world. It was lively with Bible stories rendered in modern 
language and familiar idiom, garnished with modern “illustra- 


























A corner of the sub-postoffice within the plant, from 


which 6 to 10 tons of S. S. literature is sent out every day 


tions,” and lilting with singable hymns. The scholars in each 
of his three schools acclaimed the production with enthusiasm. 

Then another idea struck him. Why not offer the “quarter- 
ly” to other Sunday School workers? From sewing machine 
agencies throughout the country he got the names of Sunday 
School superintendents in their towns. Orders came back to 
the tune of 40,000 copies, almost bowling over the young edi- 
tor and publisher. The next issue ran to 75,000 copies. 

By then David C. Cook had divined his destiny. He called 
in his partner. “I tell you, George,” he shouted, “I’ve got 
something!” 

Bent simply yawned and shook his head. “You’re going 
crazy over this Sunday School thing,” he said. In his opinion, 
it was sad indeed that their business, which by this time had 
so thrived that it occupied two floors of a big Loop building, 
was threatening to go up the Sunday School spout. 

Cook took a long look out the window. He might have been 
looking into the future. For when he swung around he said, 
“How would you like to take over and leave me free to go on 
with my Sunday School quarterlies?” 

“Sold!” replied Bent promptly, fearing only that his part- 
ner would repent his generosity before the deal was closed. 

But there was no repentence. Cook pocketed the money 
from his sale, and bade farewell to the sewing machine busi- 
ness with all the alacrity of an early disciple leaving his fish 
nets to go forth to preach the Gospel. Opening up shop in his 
home at Lake View, Illinois, he plunged into his vocation with 
all the zest he had manifested when it was only an avocation. 
He did the work of several men, transacting an enormous 
amount of business, carrying on a vast correspondence, pre- 
paring lesson material for the quarterlies, writing and selecting 
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stories for the Sunday School papers he soon expected to bri 
out. Mrs. Cook, between caring for the babies, pitched in an ‘i 
helped. She was secretary of the company. Her specialty wa 

providing material for the primary quarterlies. 3 

Their first Sunday School paper was a bright, sparkling lit. 7 
tle magazine of sixteen pages called “Our Sunday School Gem.” ~ 
A far call from the dry-as-dust church papers then being pub- ~ 
lished, it achieved instantaneous success. Orders flooded in ~ 
from all over the country.. To cope with them, Cook had to © 
abandon his home plant. He set up his printing presses in an” 
old three-story building on Lincoln Avenue, near Wrightwood’ 
Avenue. The two lower floors were used for the editorial and” 
publishing interests. The third floor Cook reserved as a sort. 
of Sunday School “laboratory” or clinic for his fast-flowing” 
ideas. Here he conducted a large Sunday School, trying out” 
new methods and materials on his “guinea pigs” before put-’ 
ting them into publication. 

His scholars being made up of youngsters of all faiths and 
no faith at all, the laboratory was immensely helpful. He ” 
knew that if his ideas worked here they would work anywhere, 7 
From the very first it was Cook’s aim to furnish materials so ~ 
non-sectarian that they could be used in the Sunday Schools © 
of- any Protestant denomination. Avoiding sectarian taboos 
in that day, when doctrinal differences were rather sharply | 
drawn, was no small task. But Cook accomplished it. This 
policy still controls the company, and today schools of every | 
Protestant denomination under the sun use the David C. Cook 
supplies. Moreover, some form of his laboratory method of 
trying out new ideas has also been in effect from the beginning. 

By 1882 the business had again outgrown its quarters and 
was moved to Elgin, Illinois, where Cook set up his fourteen / 
big cylinder presses in an old woolen mill on the banks of the 7 
Fox River. His dream of mass production of lesson helps and | 
story papers, purchasable for a pittance by any little school, 7 
was rapidly coming true. By this time the circulation of many 
of the papers was in the hundreds of thousands. The presses 
ran all night long, and in his office on the second floor the 
slight, nervous-looking man with the smooth-shaven hollow 
cheeks and the animated eyes sat late, concocting ways and 
means of adding more presses, expanding his services to Sun- 
day Schools, and dreaming up new materials. 

He seemed to be one of those providentially favored persons 
to whom ill winds blow only good. In the early eighties, after 
involving himself deeply in his efforts to expand, he found the 
business threatening to collapse under its own weight. Im- 
patient creditors hounded him, talking of foreclosure before 
he could get his investment back through sale of his products. Al 
But he was lifted from the horns of his dilemma by the pas- 
sage of a new postal law, reducing the rates on second-class 
mail. To a concern sending out tons of such mail each week, 
it was just enough to throw the balance away from failure. 

Then again, when the strain of this personal depression 
cracked Cook’s health, even this turned out to his good. Leav- 
ing his business in the hands of his trained lieutenants, he f 
went to California. Here he bought the ranch in Piru Canyon 
made famous by Helen Hunt Jackson in “Ramona.” Just veg- 
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etating in the sun, however, was not his dish. Never able to “ 
remain inactive, he began extensive operations in reclaiming 
the desert land, laying out a town site, building a church for i | 
the families in the ranch area and gathering their children into 


a Sunday School which he superintended and taught with the 
aid of his own company’s products. His labors in this sa- th 
lubrious climate brought him a return to health. 

And then, suddenly, oil was discovered on his property. If 
he had been more than fleetingly interested in accumulating i: 
wealth, he would have stayed on and gambled with his black 


gold. But he saw in this bit of good fortune the hand of God . 
providing him with the capital he needed in Elgin, where once 

again his plant had outgrown itself. So he took the first fair Ty 
offer made him by a Los Angeles oil syndicate and sped back th 
home to start construction on the up-to-date plant of which se 


he had dreamed. 
The handsome new structure he erected on the north edge ‘de 
of Elgin in 1901 stands today as the (Continued on page 55) 
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A romance of the 
Missouri River steam- 
boat days when the 
town of Arrow Rock 
and its hospitable 
Tavern stood as land- 
marks to travelers on 
the mighty river be- 
tween St. Louis and 
Westport Landing 
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A Tole of 


By Anne Tedlock 


*C TEAM-B-O-A-T! Ol’ s-t-e-a-m-boat comin’!” 
A The young Negro’s cry was caught up and re- 

verberated across the cliffs of the Big Muddy and was 
flung upon the breeze until all the hills echoed the announce- 
ment. 

A streamer of dark smoke appeared above the point, and 
a long clarion blast of the whistle cut the air proudly, fore- 
runner of the appearance of the boat. 

Little Negroes and the other children cried to each other as 
they raced for the docks. Doorways and yards spilled them 
profusely, they seemed to spring from everywhere. 

The river road clogged with carts, wagons, and drays, be- 
hind the elegance of Judge Granville’s new carriage and the 
other rigs and the horsemen who were going down to properly 
welcome the new boat. 

Above the cries of the followers, came the whistle once more. 
Two long blasts and a short one. Then around the bend came 
the nose of the boat. The two fancy-topped chimneys were 
separated with gilded gingerbread work, and the vessel was a 
long slim greyhound with its glass pilot house atop the texas 
deck shining in the morning sun. 
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The group on the docks surged forward to exclaim over the 
brightness of the clean white railings around the hurricane deck, 
the boiler deck and the texas. The breeze rippled the flag flying 
from the jackstaff, and through the open furnace doors the red 
fire sucked hungrily at the pitch pine, and the black smoke 
rolled out of the chimneys. 

The passengers on the upper decks waved handkerchiefs and 
hats, and an answering welcome burst wildly from the crowd. 
The pilot lifted his hand for the bell, which sounded above the 
escaping steam from the gauge-cocks, the wheels churned and 
the gallant ship came to a rest. 

“T-a-m-e-r-l-a-n-e” Elizabeth Granville spelled out the black 
and gold letters on the paddle boxes. “The Tamerlane.” What 
a beautiful boat, she thought as the Judge lifted his hand and 
the crowd fell back while the reception committee climbed the 
gangplank. 

David Franklin smiled at the Granville party leading the way. 
Behind them came the other trustees of the town, followed by 
some of the leading citizens. The Judge removed his tall black 
hat and wiped his forehead. His white waistcoat rode high on 
his rotund stomach, and his shiny boots bespoke city elegance. 
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the Captain looked coolly into the hot angry eyes of the other man 


The white deck glistened from its recent scrub- 
bing. Elizabeth walked by the side of her father, 7 
envying the girls on the upper deck who were hurry- 
ing below. Her mother sniffed at the ragged little 
boys who pushed each other down on the docks. 

“There’s the captain,” whispered the Judge 
hoarsely to the ones behind. A little to one side, a 
wide smile beaming on the rugged weather-beaten 
features, stood one of the biggest men Elizabeth 
had ever seen. His whole being spoke of years on 
the river, and the girl could imagine his living the 
life of a captain with the wholehearted enjoyment 
of the born sailor. 

The Judge cleared his throat, and thrust out his 
hand, “Arrow Rock bids you welcome, Captain!” 

The big man spoke in a booming voice, “But I’m 
not the Captain! Here he comes from his cabin.” 
A hairy hand pointed. Her eyes following the fin- 
gers, Elizabeth stared. 

The tall young man striding toward them, re- 
moved his captain’s cap to reveal black waving hair, 
shining in the sun. “Why, he is young—as young as 
David! How well he carries himself!” she thought. 

The captain’s white teeth flashed in a smile as 
he approached them with outstretched hand. The 
judge sputtered in confusion, and repeated his 
greeting. 

“Thank you. I am Captain O’Day, sir.” 

“Mrs. Granville, my dear,” the judge turned to 
his wife, “May I present the Captain of the Tamer- 
lane, Mr. O’Day!” 

Mrs. Granville slowly extended her lace-gloved 
hand. The Captain bowed low, “So happy, Madam, 
to meet you.” Then he turned expectantly toward 
the girl. 

“This young lady is my daughter, sir,—Miss 
Elizabeth,” said the Judge. 

Blue eyes met blue eyes. The captain’s warm red 
lips curved upward in a pleased expression. Eliza- 
beth’s gold tipped lashes fluttered down lest she be- 
tray her surprise that this very handsome young 
man somehow happened to bear the name of Cap- 
tain O’Day when she expected to find the grizzled 
person over by the gangplank in charge of the 
ship. 

After a long moment, David coughed expectantly 
and the captain released the girl’s hand. Elizabeth 
blushed furiously as her mother looked inquiringly 
upon her, and stood aside while her father made 
the other introductions. 

The passengers swarmed down from the decks, and she 
could see that most of them were young men and women, 
laughing gaily as they swamped the waiting cabs and carts 
and dickered with the drivers for transportation into town. 

“T should like to show you over the ship, your Honor,” the 
captain addressed the judge, eyes lingering over Elizabeth as 
they swept the judge’s party invitingly. 

Afterward Elizabeth could remember none of the conversa- 
tion. She was aware of the Captain’s straight back as he and 
the judge preceded them. David maneuvered to get by her 
side, and was turning upon her his most charming manners. 

“T asked you if you had finished reading the poems, Miss 
Elizabeth,” his voice said accusingly, jerking her back to 
reality. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, yes. Yes, I finished them,” but her 
ears were straining to hear the voice of the captain. What a 
delightful brogue he had! Like that of old Terry O’Neil’s and 
his wife’s who had come from Ireland two years ago. 

She knew a vague regret when the trip over the boat was 
over, and the party made preparations to return to the shore. 
The captain took her hand, “Sure, and it’s been a great pleas- 
ure to meet you, Miss Granville. I shall be looking forward 
to seeing you when I come to Arrow Rock.” 

A pretty speech, she was thinking when David caught her 
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elbow and hurried her along to the gangplank. As they entered 
the carriage, she noticed that the passengers had gone on into 
the town, along the river road, and that they were disappearing 
around the bend. 

They were off to the Tavern, of course! Even now Elizabeth 
could picture the portly bustling of old Jasol Davolt as he hur- 
ried up the Negroes in the big kitchen, the scurrying of the little 
grinning black boys as they vied for first place at the hitching 
racks, to hold the horses while the gen’men helped the pretty 
ladies from the carriages. Old Lily smiling with pride, would 
have the feathers whisked off a half dozen more of the finest 
pullets the tavern boasted, and popped into the hot lard of the 
big black skillet before the first fine lady had her delicate, white 
hands washed properly for the dinner table. 

I wish I could be there this very minute, Elizabeth thought. 
The dining hall would ring with laughter, young laughter and 
voices that she hungered to hear. But the Tavern dining hall 
was not for her. She would sit quietly in the coolness of the 
square room at home, Mammy Car’line hovering over her solici- 
tously offering her crusty brown biscuits, and Father and Mother 
sitting correctly, silently, watching her as she helped herself to 
dainty portions of squash and sweet tiny peas. 

As they passed the Tavern she caught a glimpse of the party 
inside. Another few minutes and their carriage stopped at the 
side door of her home. 
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In sudden re- 
volt at the correct 
monotony of her 
life she ran up 
the steps, hur- 
ried across the 
long stone porch 
to the arched 
doorway. of the 
house, her heels 
tapping loudly. 
Her mother and 
father sank into 
the lawn chairs 
for a few mo- 
ments. 


If only she had something to do. That is, something to 
do besides: sitting at the organ, or plying her needles! The 
bright afghan she had been knitting mocked her from its 
correct folds across the chest where she had laid it to take 
her morning walk. 

She ran her hands through her hair, loosening the pins and 
shaking it out to its great waving length. Then a sigh escaped 
her. Mother and Father were so good to her, How could they 
know that she longed for a gayer life? Father, past sixty-five 
now, and content to doze over his law books in the shade of the 
sweeping elm on the front lawn; and Mother passively agree- 
able, sitting near him with precise fingers clicking her needles. 

In the ample kitchen, she could hear the heavy tread of 
Mammy Car’line as she plied back and forth from stove to 
table, table to stove, and her scornful voice as she scolded her 
husband, Pappy, about the care of the lawns and the stables. 
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A little smile touched the contours of Elizabeth’s red lips . . . 
how sweet was life on this sunny May morning! Sweet indeed 
if you were planning on going into town—oh, quite correctly, 
seated in dignified posture behind father’s prancing bays, with 
old Pappy at the reins. Why shouldn’t it be perfectly proper 
to stop at the inn and make an appointment for Sunday dinner 
there? It had become quite the custom for the well-to-do fam- 
ilies to take dinner there of a Sunday, and so, she lifted her chin 
in determination, it was quite all right for her to ask that a 
table be saved for Judge and Mrs. Darrell Granville and their 
daughter, Elizabeth, for the following Sabbath. 

She touched the little silver bell that her father had brought 
her from his last trip into St. Louis. And had scarcely turned 
around when in popped the kinky head of Chloe. Her scrawny 
little figure bounded into the room, and a wide smile lit up her 
ebony face. Her beloved mistress was beautiful this morning in 

her sprigged lawn dress, 
with its square ruffled 
neck line showing the 
pearliness of the glowing 
skin and the carriage of 
her well-shaped head 
proudly bearing its waves 
in royal pride. 

“Go at once, and ask 
Pappy to keep the car- 
riage ready for me, 
Chloe,” Elizabeth leaned 
forward secretively. “A 
copper for you if you 
don’t say it loud enough 
for anyone else to hear.” 

Chloe’s eyes almost 
burst from their sockets. 
This was not her adored 
mistress! Always the gen- 
teelest of all the genteel 
ladies in Arrow Rock, 
what could have hap- 
pened to cause Miss ’Liza- 
beth to be excited? And 
in haste, too? Her long, 
slender hands were busily 
braiding her hair and 
Chloe could have stood on 
in spell-bound admiration 
of its silken gleam were 
not the coin too tantaliz- 
ing. 

Elizabeth wound her 
hair in a braid about her 
head, pulled out more of 
the copper-colored curls, 
and then looked critically 
at her gown. It would do. 
Was it not her latest gown 
that little old Miss Walk- 
er had made from the 

very goods that Mother brought back from New Orleans? The 
white lawn was sprinkled with tiny blue rosebuds from square 
neckline to ruffled hem line. 

She peeped in the mirror, and softly patted more rice powder 
on her petal-down cheeks. Reaching into her jewel box, she 
clasped a sapphire pendant around her throat. The blueness of 
the stone caught and held in repetition the blueness of her eyes. 

Pulling aside the chintz at the window, she peered out at the 
stables, and yes, there was Pappy holding the bays in readiness. 


‘She sped quietly outside the bedroom hallway and down the 


long walnut stairway and out the side door, pausing only for a 
moment to listen to the droning conversation from the front. 

She was startled for a second at the sound of another mascu- 
line voice, but of course, it was only David, come again to read 
law with Father. 


Old Pappy bowed obsequiously. (Continued on page 49) 
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By Gunnar Norberg 





bw yi74 "TALL John Bjornson stood at 
aor the curb. Behind him was the 

San Francisco station of the Occi- 
dental Railroad. He straightened his 
stooped shoulders. In another five min- 
utes the street car would come clanging 
to a stop—the Kearney car he was wait- 
ing for. Every Saturday midnight it was 
so. At each week’s end for twelve years 
he had waited like this for the midnight 
car. Always—except the dark weeks 
when Ingrid had been so ill. 

Twelve years, he mused, and for ten 
of those twelve years he had been night 
station master right here at the Occi- 
dental terminal. He turned slowly, looked 
back wistfully at the station, saw the 
heavy, dim-lit pillared arches of the sta- 
tion. Happy years, those ten had been. 

He sighed. Now he wasn’t night sta- 
tion master any longer. His job had been 
abolished—two whole years ago. Every- 
body around the station knew that. But 
there was someone who did not know. 
And she must never know. 

Happy years, those ten? Yes. But all 
the years had been happy—all the years 
since he and Ingrid had been married in 
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that little church in Minneapolis. How 
long was it now? Forty years. Next week 
it would be forty-one—May 21, 1934. 
He smiled, rubbed his lean chin. His 
bony fingers touched deep hollows in fur- 
rowed cheeks. It was a long face, his. 

He reached in his breast pocket for his 
glasses, fastened by a black cord to his 
coat lapel. His nose was high-bridged 
and thin. His glasses curved in a down- 
ward are, contrasting absurdly with the 
sharp upward tilt of his thick white 
brows. 

He adjusted his glasses with a flourish 
—but not because he needed them to see. 
In fact, they blurred his vision. So he 
lowered his head, pulled in his chin, and 
peered over them. 

Tall John was fond of his glasses. 
Twelve years he’d had them. Ever since 
his appointment as night station master 
here at the Occidental terminal. They’d 
seemed to him as much a mark of his 
rank as the gray uniform. Or the gray 
cap with its shining black visor, and with 
his title lettered in gilt metal on the 
black band in front. 

He lifted the big gold-plated watch out 


of his sagging vest pocket. 
Two minutes to twelve. 
Any minute now the 
street car should come 
swaying and screeching 
and grinding down the 
uneven tracks. 

Carefully he put back 
the watch. Slowly he low- 
ered his glasses, held them 
fondly in his hand—re- 
membering. Yes, they 
were to him all that was 
left of the rank he had 
proudly held. The gray 
cap with the metal em- 
blem, and the gray uni- 
form—they weren’t his to 
wear anymore. He owned 
them still, but they were 
for a station master to 
wear, and he wasn’t a sta- 
tion master now. True, 
the cap and uniform were 
in the old locker where 
they’d hung all the years 
in off-duty hours. But 
the pockets were filled 
with moth balls, and there 


side down in a card-board 
box on the locker shelf. 
For two long years he hadn’t been a Man 
in Gray. And he would never be again. 
He was too old—too old. 

“Ask the Man in Gray” was a slogan 
posted in all the big passenger stations 
of the Occidertal Railroad. The Man in 
Gray meant the station master on duty. 
And Tall John had been a Man in Gray. 
“Ask the Man in Gray,” John remem- 
bered. And he had answered hundreds, 
thousands of questions put by puzzled 
or angry or timid passengers. 

It was good sometimes to remember— 
hard sometimes to forget. He’d had to 
pretend—for Ingrid. It was not honest. 
And the lie was a secret—the only one 
between Ingrid and himself. It was a 
lie he lived. 

A switch engine puffed and coughed, 
its bell clanging, as it shoved a string of 
flat cars over the crossing to the right of 
the station. Tall John glanced over as 
the wheels ground the rails. His thoughts 
went back over the years. He’d been a 
switchman himself. Right here in this 
yard—'till the accident. The painful, 
wonderful accident that had given him a 
chance to become night station master. 

He, John Bjornson, was a hero that 
day. He had saved the Old Man’s life— 
and lost his left foot doing it. That was 
hard on a man—losing a foot. He 
couldn’t be a switchman any more after 
that. What work could he find to do 
after they let him out of the company 
hospital? He had wondered silently, and 
Ingrid had wept. 

Then the Old Man had come to call. 
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They’d need a night station master in 
San Francisco pretty quick, he’d said. 
John could have the job if he’d get busy 
and get well. Gruff, the Old Man had 
been, and brief. The Old Man had kept 
his word. He, John Bjornson, had be- 
come a Man in Gray. 

Ever since he’d been a little boy in 
Sweden he’d wanted to be a‘station mas- 
ter. He remembered the day, a proud 
day, when his father allowed him to go 
with him on a river boat to the seaport 
city of Lulea on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
They had stopped at a railroad station 
to see a company of soldiers board a train 
for the South. A uniformed official stood 
on the platform, held a big watch in his 
hand, gave the signal for the train to 
start. The station master, John’s father 
had said. And John had never forgotten. 

But as a grown man he’d not felt it 
possible ever to be a station master. A 
station master surely needed more school- 
ing than he’d ever had. Not that he 
couldn’t read and write. It wasn’t that. 
Ingrid said he wrote a beautiful hand. 
And she said he could read and under- 
stand more big words in the American 
newspapers than even she could, and 
she’d been born in Minnesota and had 
gone to school there up to the seventh 
grade. 

Sometimes John had thought he would 
ask some station master just what you 
had to know, and just what you had to 
do, to become one. But he’d never quite 
had the nerve. Station masters always 
looked so stern, and so clean, and he’d 
always had the grime of a switchman on 
his overalls. 

So he’d never asked. Switchmen and 
station masters lived in different worlds. 

He was stunned at first when he found 
that his pay as night station master 
would be less—about a dollar a day less 
—than he’d earned as a switchman. But 
after thinking it over, that helped in a 
way. He had certainly earned every cent 
of his wage as a switchman. Surely, he 
must be able to earn the smaller station 
master’s pay, he had thought, though 
with misgivings at first. The work was 
new, strange. And he had looked up so 
long to the clean, dignified station mas- 
ter’s world. 

He was shy at first about meeting peo- 
ple with complaints to make—as a sta- 
tion master must—strangers in the sta- 
tion. But soon the uneasiness passed: 
He had always liked people. He was 
quiet, kind, helpful, courteous—so travel- 
ers soon had begun to say in pleased lit- 
tle notes to the railroad. 

He knew that he had at last found his 
place in the sun. He felt he had been 
born to be a Man in Gray. Then there 
had been a “crash,” and a depression, 
and in 1932 his job had been abolished. 

Tall John stood at the curb, fingering 
the black cord of his glasses. The station 
master who had been his boss—the day 
station master—had worn glasses on a 
cord. They had made that station master 
look important and dignified. 


I: was then that 
he met Ingrid. She had stood behind the candy 


_ counter, fairhaired and rosycheeked and smili 





So John had bought a pair for himself. 
They had given him confidence, a feeling 
that he belonged. He could not part with 
them even when he was no longer a Man 
in Gray. 

John knew he was luckier than many 
when forces had been cut. He was still 
-working. He still had a job—but he had 
to keep that job a secret. Because Ingrid 
-had been so proud of him as a Man in 
Gray. 

Ingrid had been very sick. She was 
frail still. And she was old—sixty-four 
—only a year younger than he was him- 
self. It would have broken her heart to 
know what work he was doing for their 
living now. 

The switchman at the end of the string 
of flat cars swung his lantern, and the 
switch engine “kicked” the cars into the 
siding. John heard and remembered. 

He had swung a lantern, and a switch 
engine had “kicked” a string of cars. 
Then he had seen a man down the track 
—a short man, his head down, a flash- 
light in his hand, stooped over studying 
a coupling on a box car. John’s string of 
cars was rolling fast, almost soundlessly 
into the siding. The man would be 
smashed between couplings as the cars 
hit. 

John had thought fast, jumped, hurtled 
himself forward, thrown the man hard 
against a loading platform. And he had 
cleared the rail himself, he’d thought. 
Then the wheels had ground over his 
ankle. 

No railroad man would stand between 
a pair of rails in a dark yard at night. 














































































































But the man he’d saved was a railroad 
man, the superintendent of the division, 
the Old Man—who was hard of hearing, 
and yet was always prowling around the 
yard at night. It was strange how quiet 
a string of cars could be sometimes when 
it was rolling. Usually the cars creaked 
and groaned as they rolled. 

And the Old Man? He was now gen- 
eral manager of the whole railroad: not 
just boss on this one division—but over 
all ten divisions. John had thought of 
writing to Mr. Wells to tell him the way 
things were, how he wasn’t night station 
master any longer. Once he’d even 
started to write. But—there just hadn’t 
been anything to say. 

Times were hard. Thousands of jobs 
had been abolished. Why should he wor- 
ry Mr. Wells about one job, his job, when 
it was only one of thousands? And why 
should he ask any favor? Mr. Wells had 
already done more for him than anybody 
had any reason to expect. 

Tall John pulled the big watch out of 
his vest pocket again. The hands stood 
at midnight. 

Midnight—and Saturday night. 

He and Ingrid would go to the mid- 
night moving picture at the Warfield, a 
dozen blocks away, over on Market 
Street. Every week, all the twelve years, 
they’d done that—except when Ingrid 
had been sick. 

He had worked from three to eleven 
o’clock while he’d been night station mas- 
ter. He worked the same hours now— 
though not here in the station any more. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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approach to this northern country poised 
between the Eastern and Western hem. 
ispheres. Thus we came to this land of 
vivid contrasts, of ice and fire, of gla~ 
ciers and volcanoes, of lava fields and ~ 
rolling grassland, of mountains and 

plains, of rushing rivers and calm lakes, 

of boiling geysers and cool waterfalls. A 

land where the ancient gods Odin and 

Thor still dwell in strange harmony with 

telephones, radio and airplanes. 

We entered Iceland at Reykjavik 
(Smoke Bay)—the “smoke” is really 
steam from hot springs—which was ' 
founded in 874; a city of neat, pleasing 
buildings where 38,000 people live. In 
its streets we met the twentieth century 
descendants of ninth century Vikings— 
tall, sturdy blue-eyed men; strong, good- 
looking girls and women. The more con- . 
servative women cling to traditional 
dress—hair in braids, looped and hang- 
ing from the head, on which a black mob 
cap with long black tassel is securely fas- 
tened; shawl draped about the shoulders, 
a black dress and brocaded silk apron. 


iN I Like Tis 


Iceland is the skiers paradise 
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ES beauty parlor, joined me on the stone steps of the 
streamlined university building where we were staying 
and we descended to the street. The summer evening air was 
cool and pleasant as we strolled to’a nearby hotel, passing 
well-dressed young folks on their way home from business. 
When we entered the dining room the head waiter led us to a 
table and handed us an attractive menu. At our excellent meal 
of hot soup, roast lamb, peas, tomatoes, ice cream and coffee 
we planned our trip to the mountains. An orchestra played and 
diners danced between courses. 

No, my friends, we were not in Vienna, or Philadelphia, or 
Rio de Janeiro. We were in Reykjavik, Iceland. The building 
where we were staying was the Gardur, a dormitory of the 
University of Iceland in winter, a hotel in summer; its rooms 
were like bed-sitting rooms to be found in any modern Ameri- 
can college or Y.M.C.A. The girls we passed on the street 
were smart because they had bought imported fashion maga- 
zines from London and New York and their dressmakers had 
copied the styles. The hotel was the Borg, and we were served 
fresh vegetables because Icelanders, although living on the 
fringe of the Arctic Circle, know how to put greenhouses, 
heated with water piped from hot springs, to good use. And 
the mountain which claimed our chief attention was Hekla, 
onetime volcano, which we were to climb a few days later. 

Iceland, an island of 40,000 square miles, fourth largest in 
the North Atlantic (after Greenland, Britain and Newfound- 
land) , now occupied by American, Canadian and English troops, 
was a European tourist land before the war, when we sailed on 
a small Danish ship, the Primula, from Leith, port of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. We touched at the Faroes and the Westman Islands 
en route, and we tossed on the rough seas that guard the 
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Zh INNER time had come. My wife, fresh from the 





Lutheran Church at Holar, Iceland. Most Icelanders are Lutherans 





A typical Iceland farm. Some Icelandic farms are 
run on a very large scale and on modern lines 
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Modern apartment houses, Reykjavik. While the older parts of the 
city are chiefly of wood, or even sod, the newer parts are up to date 


The handsome National Theater, Reykjavik. Movies 
and an occasional traveling company exhibit there 


Women drying codfish, one of the island’s principal products 
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The Great Geyser, which is larger than 
Old Faithful in Yellowstone Park, U.S.A. 


In the older parts of Reykjavik the homes are mostly built 
of timber but in the new residential sections they are of concrete 
on modernistic lines. They are situated around a park and also 
near the Roman Catholic Cathedral, which—in a Lutheran 
land!—dominates the city. There is no crowding in peacetime, 
and even when the British arrived in May, 1940, following the 
entry of the Germans into Denmark, the troops built their own 
huts outside Reykjavik. (Iceland used to be in independent 
union with Denmark, sharing the same king; hence the British 
move Iceland-ward when Denmark fell.) 

An air of modernity is given to Iceland’s capital by the 
National Theater and the University of Iceland. In the Parlia- 
ment House, near the Hotel Borg where we dined, meets the 
Althing—thousand-year-old Parliament that formerly met at 
Thingvellir, a short trip from Reykjavik. On the land side of 
the city is a range of mountains, guarding it, mountains that 
stood there in utter loneliness before the arrival of Irish monks 
in the eighth century tossed on an unpeopled shore by storms, 
perhaps, or sought out as a sanctuary. Sixty years ago Reykja- 
vik was just a cluster of houses about a small church at the 
upper end of Faxi Bay. Many of the houses were built of sod 
and stone. Change wrought by a highly progressive people 
has been swift since then. 

We rose bright and early on the day we set out by car from 
Reykjavik for Mount Hekla in the Southlands; it was late at 
night but not dark, for in summer the sun barely sets, when 
we reached Galtalaekur farm, where we were to spend the night. 
A curtain of cloud veiled Hekla as though hiding the home of 
Odin and Thor. “Go to Hekla!” Icelanders used to say in the 
Middle Ages, but this ex-volcano no longer suggests the abode 
of evil spirits. The effect was uncanny, mysterious, not 
sinister. 

We slept that night under two huge featherbeds in a small 
room off the farm sitting-room. The window refused to open ° 
so the room became stuffy about three o’clock. I opened our 
door and a window in the sitting-room; and I gazed out on 
fairyland. The soft beauty of that morning was like the most 
delicate of pastels. An unearthly light on new-mown hay in a 
quiet field banished the weird impression of the night before. 

Hekla rises 5,108 feet above sea level. Two-thirds of the 
way up we went on ponies, beholding a grand, wild scene, rich 
in reds and purples and blues, with hard black lava in the fore- 
ground and green grass beyond. A glimpse of a distant glacier; 
the silver line of a river. When it was time to climb we tied 
the ponies and led by our guide, who went up and up as casually 
as though walking on a firstclass road; we struggled over lava 
and cinders that slipped under our feet. We came, after a long 
climb, to patches of snow, an indication that we were nearing 
the summit. We were completely enveloped in fog, but always 
we could see far enough ahead to know that the crater was 
tantalizingly out of reach. Up and up, slipping and panting for 
breath; up and up until we dropped (Continued on page 57) 
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“| am very happy in my marriage but 


we are not necessarily ‘soul mates’ “ 


SY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


a7) N EARLIER times, one of the health-hazards for 
G HS little babies was the old woman next door, or across 
o> the street, the traditional know-it-all, she who (older 
readers will remember her) had “had seven children and buried 
five of them.” Her long experience with the illness of children 
made her speak with a dogmatic authority which was a real 
threat to the babies of anxious young mothers hovering over 
their first-born. 

That old woman (sometimes it was an old man) is now 
beaten down into harmlessness by the constantly wider ex- 
tension of what she would have called scornfully “book-learn- 
ing.” Let her now say violently, “All nonsense—boiling the 
milk-bottles and sterilizing this and that. Our grandmothers 
brought up big families of boys and girls without any of .. . 
etc., etc., etc.” The young mother no longer droops, rebuked 
for foolishness. She knows the advising neighbor to be no 
‘more than an ignorant busybody and continues serenely to 
protect her baby from the second-summer illness which used 
to kill off such a large proportion of our little boys and girls. 

But, in the matter of making a happy marriage out of the 
years after a wedding day, there is another kind of modern 
adviser who does a good deal of harm. No, I don’t refer to 
the exact (chronologically considered) counterpart of the 
woman who claimed to know about children’s diseases from 
having killed off so many babies. Her contemporary was the 
old woman who said over the back fence to the bride who had 
just moved in next door, “Feed the brute! Everything will be 
all right if you do.” Or to the bridegroom, “What a woman 
really wants of a man is to be a good provider. Just bear that 
in mind and you'll have no trouble.” Those ancient aphorisms 
are no longer much listened to. Even quite inexperienced 
young couples have taken in through their pores enough knowl- 
edge of life to realize that in some cases the aphorism is ac- 
curate and sound, and in others not at all, and that nobody 
but the two people concerned can possibly know whether they 
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apply to their own situation or not. Young people have, for 
instance, now so generally studied the history of economic 
changes in our country as to understand clearly that “Feed the 
brute” was vastly more relevant in the days when men mostly 
performed very hard physical labor all day long, every-day, and 
were literally, physically ravenous for solid food. “Feed the 
brute” taken literally now would mean in many cases only a 
constantly increasing bulge at the waistline, headaches, bad 
digestion and grumpy dispositions. Young wives now know in- 
stinctively that many and many a man would prefer a simple 
light dinner and a cheerful, animated wife, ready to help him 
enjoy life, rather than a hearty elaborate meal and a wife 
flushed and hot, her mind full of the technique of elaborate 
cooking. And as for the “good provider” axiom, women are no 
longer helplessly dependent on husbands (or fathers or broth- 
ers) as their sole protection against starvation and cold. The 
“good provider” if he is snappish and surly with overwork is 
somehow not so much prized as a husband who is not so utterly 
concentrated on making as large an income as possible that he 
can’t enjoy a good joke, or take an interest in the children’s 
school work or like to listen to good music. 

Yes, that old-style variety of dogmatic adviser has had his 
claws pretty well trimmed by a higher general level of edu- 
cation. 

But that very same high level of literacy has put inexperi- 
enced young people (or so it seems to me) in touch with an- 
other kind of dogmatism against which they should occasionally 
be warned. These new know-it-alls are to be found in the ranks 
of fiction writers and Ph.D’s in psychology. What they say, 
they don’t say familiarly over the backyard fence. They say it 
in printed books. And our universal literacy is still so new that 
there are left among us many remnants of the old idea that if 
you read it in print it must be so. I’m afraid that people may 
be taking too much to heart the advice they find in books about 
how to run their lives. 
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I don’t at all say that people who write books don’t often 
give excellent advice about how to run life, both implicit and 
explicit. But it will not do to swallow it whole. The most vio- 
Jent personality-upsets result when that is done. 

In the nature of things, the writer of a book on psychology is 
not addressing himself to any one person, but to people in gen- 
eral. And all of us who wear ready-made clothes, cut to fit not 
any one person but people in general, know that if you are 
going to get any satisfaction out of wearing ready-made clothes, 
you must try them on yourself, on your own back, look hard at 
yourself in the mirror to see where they don’t fit, and then take 
up hems (or let them down) raise the shoulders, shorten (or 
lengthen) the sleeves, shift the buttons, and take in (or let 
out) the belt. Well, exactly the same process is necessary with 
advice from psychologists and novelists—or else you'll be try- 
ing to live with sleeves hanging over your knuckles (or hitched 
up to your elbows) with coats bagging in slovenly folds, or 
strained tight with every button hanging on for dear life. What 





The “good provider,” if he is snappish and grumpy with 


over-work, is somehow not much prized as a husband 


those learned writing gentry provide for you in the way of in- 
- formation about how to get on with your mate can, in the na- 
ture of things, only be an approximation to what you need to 
know about how to live with your mate. And nobody can take 
it in or let it out to fit you, except you yourself. If you put it 
on just as it comes from the book, you'll look (and act) like a 
zany, and will wonder why you feel so uncomfortable. Why do 
I put novelists into the same category of dangers with psy- 
chologists and psycho-ahalysts? It sounds as though—since I 
am a novelist, myself—I were one of those “traitors to his class” 
of whom we’ve heard a good deal. But I’m not. I don’t think 
that there is any source of information about living, surer and 
sounder and more helpful than‘the vicarious experience of life 
to be had from the best novelists. Tolstoi and Thackeray and 
Balzac and William Dean Howells and Jane Austen and Henry 
James and Ruth Suckow—to mention a few tellers of truth 
snatched up at random from a golden heap where there are 
many more—to read their stories is to experience life, to add to 
one’s understanding of human beings. But all they do is to 
spread the board and invite you in to the feast. You must do 
your own chewing and digesting. They don’t try to make you 
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In earlier times, one of the health-hazards for 


little babies was the old woman next door 

















think they can slip a pill into your mouth which you have 
only to swallow to acquire wisdom. The dangerous novelists 
are those in whose fiction you find such phrases as “And then 
I realized, what all women come to know, that men do not 
want women to—” Never mind what is put on as the end of 
that sentence. Whatever it is, it’s a lie. “Men” do not in- 
variably want “women” to do or to be any one thing, or to 
have any particular set of attributes. The question for every 
woman and every man to ponder is “What would my mate 
like best to get from me?” Anybody, old woman, psycho- 
analyst, fiction writer, who tries to blur the crystalline clear- 
ness of that searching question is a public menace. We legis- 
late against other nuisances and anti-social actions. Why 
don’t we legislate against the pernicious person who tells 
young wives that “men” like “women” to admire them and 
look up to them, so it behooves you to pretend to admire your 
husband even when you know he is wrong? Maybe that would 
be a successful procedure if you had picked out a born fool 
to marry. Not otherwise. For in the intimacy of marriage, 
any kind of secret pretense is a thousand times worse enemy 
to happiness than any other mistake which can be made. If 
you have any respect for your husband at all (heaven help 
him if you haven’t) you should feel shame at any attempt to 
lie to him; and if you have.the sense you were born with, 
you’d know that it is simply impossible to keep up a perma- 
nent lie in a relationship so close as marriage. 

Here I must stop to explain that just as the finest novelists 
are sound helpers in understanding life, so the good psy- 
chologists and psycho-analysts (there are plenty of them who 
are really sound) never dream of insisting that their advice 
about the technique of human relations is to be taken literally. 
They reiterate constantly their reminders of the diversity of 
human beings, human behaviors, human marriages. They do 
offer you a ready-made garment, since after all, everybody 
needs sleeves and buttons, and backs and fronts to his clothes, 
no matter how thin or how fat he is. But they are always 
warning their readers to take a good look at any psychological 
suggestion offered them before wearing it, and to alter it till it 
fits the particular situation, the particular people involved. The 
warning I am setting down refers to the naturally dogmatic 
ones, and also refers to the weak human impulse to try to get 
a rule of thumb from somebody that will always work without 
anybody’s taking thought about it, rather than to grasp.a 
general principle to be applied according to circumstances. 

Another reason for sprinkling a good many grains of salt on 
any general statements about what “all men” or “all women” 
want is that there are still hanging to our modern eniotions a 
good many shreds of misunderstood, early nineteenth-cen- 
tury, “Romantic School” 
doctrines about the rela- 
tions of men and women. 
That doctrine held that 
one, and one only, hu- 
man being of the oppo- 
site sex could be found 
by each man or woman, 
with whom a happy 
marriage could be made. 
And that marriage would 
not be just happy, it 
would be deliriously hap- 
py. (Or maybe just de- 
lirious.) That notion, 
which still colors the 
minds of the less intelli- 
gent, less deeply under- 
standing novelists, has 
done infinite harm to 
human welfare. It is an 
“absolute” held up by ©. 
romantic tradition, 
which has been used to 
tarnish and darken 
(Continued on page 51) 















































PART VIII 
LIFE‘S INTERLUDES 


did not affect my position as secretary of the 
— Peoples’ Court, my arrest raised an alarm among our 
judges and their secretaries. We had believed that our work 
for the government would protect us at least from unfounded 
suspicion and infringements upon our freedom, but my arrest 
proved that the position of a Soviet official was unable to 
wash off the stain of being born a bourgeois; and since none of 
the judges and their secretaries were proletarians by birth, they 
all were gravely alarmed. A group of the judges went to the 
Commissar of Justice, Petrogradsky, asking to be released 
from their duties. 
“Tt looks like sabotage,” he remarked. 
“Not at all,” and old judge replied, “You know that we are 


A pene my detention was soon terminated and 


ready to cooperate with the government, but if a word from ~ 


any informer leads to the arrest of the court worker, we cannot 
do our duty efficiently. None of us were in the army, and none 
of us were engaged in any activity against the new regime.” 

“What do you want me to do?” Petrogradsky interrupted. 
The judges presented their proposition: no court worker should 
be arrested before his accusation and his defense had been con- 
sidered by Commissar of Justice and three delegates of all the 
judges of the city. Petrogradsky immediately approved the 
plan which, of course, had to be submitted to the Soviet (local 
Council) . 

In spite of the opposition to the plan Petrogradsky succeeded 
in pushing it through the Soviet, and we were assured of all 
possible protection against irresponsible informers who, as in 
my case, usually based their accusation on some old grudges or 
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SYNOPSIS: In the previous installments of this true narra 


tive Mr. Stacey has related how, at the time of the Bolshevik _ 
Revolution in Russia, his large hotel and all his other prop. — 


erty was seized by the Bolshevists. For a time he maintained 
himself by playing his accordion, and by acting in a local 
theater. Later, however, to his surprise he was made secre- 
tary of the Peoples’ Court in that city. That did not prevent 
his arrest, on several occasions, but always he managed to 
secure his discharge. A former employe of his, one Konoy, 
was especially determined to have Stacey punished, but only 
two hours before his execution salvation came from an un- 
expected source. Now continue: 


personal dissatisfaction. Later on it developed that no pro- 
tection was sufficient for a former bourgeois, but until No- 
vember we enjoyed comparative security and freedom. 

It is difficult for an outsider to understand our life in those 
days. The early years of any revolution are pictured as a con- 
tinuous struggle between the new regime and its opponents, 
as a period of destroying old forms of life and creating new 
ones, when the remnants of the broken regime are doomed to 
unbearable suffering and the supporters of the new govern- 
ment are triumphantly marching with revolutionary songs. 
Of course, all these events, recorded in history books, took 
place in our city, but underneath them all there was still all- 
absorbing, trivial everyday life. Our three theaters, four 
moving picture houses, and concert halls were filled every 
night; cafeterias and restaurants continued their business as 
usual. Three evenings a week, when a city orchestra played 
in the park, thousands of men and women extravagantly 
dressed were present. Birthday parties and other family fes- 
tivals were celebrated as before; children went to school and 
brought home their good and bad marks; young people had 
their dates in the park or beautiful suburbs; men and women 
fell in love and married; others divorced and started new 
families. The ladies of society never stopped their visiting 
and gossip, and businessmen invented new schemes to earn 
money. Everyone, bourgeois or proletarian, had his joys and 
sorrows, his disappointments and hopes, and in spite of shock- 
ing arrests and executions, everyday life with its trivial cares 
and worries, its petty jealousies and envies, its achievements 
and failures, continued on the surface undisturbed, just as if 
nothing had happened to Russia. Only criminals, realizing the 
inexperience and helplessness of the new regime, were more 
active than before, but in the general chaos of violation of 
human rights even they did not attract much attention. 

Some one said that only two animals on earth, man and the 
dog, can adapt themselves to any conditions. I do not know 
much about dogs, but I can testify that the statement is cor- 
rect about man; at least it applied in our city. 

After my arrest we decided to move to other quarters and 
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found a small apartment of three rooms and a kitchen near the 
city park; for several days we were busy furnishing and deco- 
rating it. My wife and children enjoyed our new residence, and 
according to the old custom we even celebrated novoselie 
(moving to the new house) , inviting some of our friends, among 
whom were a journalist, Volkov, and a former lawyer and poet 
from Petrograd, Kitarov. That celebration brought into exist- 
ence a comic weekly magazine, “The Skyrocket,” which we 
three decided on that night to publish. I had always believed 
that journalism is an incurable disease; for only that fact could 
explain our decision, which though commercially sound, proved 
to be very dangerous to us, since it was impossible in such a 
publication to avoid some criticism of the new regime. 
However, enthusiastic over our idea, we immediately pre- 
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pared for its realization. All paper had been confiscated by the 
Soviet but with the help of the president of the Soviet, 
Andreev, and its secretary, Panchenko, both former newspaper 
typesetters, we secured a permit for buying paper from the 
Soviet store. One of our friends, Kostia Runov, was an excel- 
lent cartoonist, who gladly joined us. For the cover he made 
an attractive picture of Stenka Rasin, the leader of a peasant 
uprising in the Seventeenth Century and also produced ten or 
twelve cartoons picturing well-known local personalities. One 
was devoted to a group of Soviet officials who had just been 
arrested for speculation and embezzlement. We three, Volkov, 
Kitarov, and I, wrote humorous sketches and jokes, in prose 
and in verse, as well as brief satires on topics of the day, and 
in our opinion the first issue promised to be interesting. When 
everything was ready, we delivered material to the printing 
shop where we were told that pictures could not be printed. 
There had been in the city only one engraver who produced 
cuts, but a week before the shop had been closed because of 
the lack of metal and necessary chemicals. It meant that all 
our plans were ruined, for what kind of comic magazine could 
be published without cartoons? Disappointed, we returned to 
Runov’s apartment, our editorial headquarters. We did not 
know what to do. A suggestion to try nearby cities did not 
promise success because conditions there apparently were not 
better than in our city. For two weeks we had lived with our 
idea, and it was painful to give it up; but what could we do? 

“If only we could get some leather, I could cut pictures on 
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that.” Kostia remarked, although we all knew well that leather 
was at that time rare and worth its weight in gold. 

Volkov then looked at the floor covered with worn out 
linoleum, and the problem was solved. “Can you use linole- 
um?” he asked the artist. 

“What a fool I am!” Kostia exclaimed, “Why did it not 
occur to me before? Certainly, we are walking on our pros- 
pective cuts.” 

In two days, after tearing the linoleum from the floor, 
much to the disappointment of his old mother, he made all 
the necessary cuts, and our magazine went to press. 

It was met very favorably by the public, and the demand 
became so great that we could not satisfy it because our per- 
mit for paper was limited to issuing only two thousand copies. 
Our request for more paper was not granted. After the fourth 
issue, however, the official editor, Volkov, was called to the 
Soviet, and Andreev expressed to him his dissatisfaction with 
the “Skyrocket.” 

“But Comrade Andreev,” Volkov defended the magazine, 
“we touch only upon events and persons who have already 
been condemned by the government; as a matter of fact, we 
take our information from your official “Pravda.” 

“Formally, you are right,” Andreev remarked, “but you 
ridicule the Soviet regime.” 

“We ridicule only those officials who disgrace the regime. 
I think that Comrade Lenin stands for freedom of press.” 

“It is my duty to warn you that you are playing a danger- 
ous game.” 

We, however, were naive and believed in our rights, and 
continued the same policy four more months. When later I 
reread all the issues of the “Skyrocket,” I realized with horror 
that counter-revolution could have been found on almost 
every page. To be frank, we did not mean it; our approach 
was purely literary, and we stressed only what was really 
ridiculous; it was not our fault that in the beginning the 
whole regime was ridiculous. Nevertheless, the Communists 
tried to penetrate the motives of every act, and our motives 
could be easily misinterpreted. One night Petrogradsky warned 
me that the Soviet was going to discuss the arrest of the 
whole editorial staff of the magazine, and he advised me to 
resign from it immediately. Of course, I could not do so. We 
discussed the matter, still without realizing the gravity of the 
situation. Certainly we were naive to believe in the rights of 
the individual under the rule of the Soviets, an especially stu- 
pid viewpoint when our previous experiences with the Soviet 
were considered. Why we were not arrested at that time we 
never knew; perhaps the Soviet had found a simpler method 
to make us harmless. We were notified that our permit for 
paper was canceled “because of the lack of paper,” which was 
needed for more urgent publications than the “Skyrocket.” 
Of course, we were disgusted, and Volkov even went to the 
Soviet for an explanation, but Andreev refused to see him. 
Later we could not help realizing that we had been very 
lucky to lose only the magazine, when our lives were in grave 
danger. 

Extraordinary events always occur in life. The Revolution 
demonstrated itself in its extreme form on one sunny August 
day, when thousands of people were hurrying to the city 
park, each trying to take the seat nearest the platform where 
a symphony orchestra usually played. This time, however, no 
concert was in prospect. The platform, as numerous posters 
announced, was to be used for the public trial of one Riabov, 
who had happened to be involved in the adventures of Soro- 
kin, the former commander-in-chief of the Red troops of our 
region. Sorokin had betrayed the Soviet Government by 
ordering a massacre of the Regional Executive Committee, the 
highest authority in the region. The president of the Com- 
mittee and several of its members had been captured in their 
homes and on the same night had been shot. Although Sorokin 
in his proclamation posted everywhere motivated his order by 
the disclosure of a conspiracy of the Committee against the 
Red Army, such was not the case. A few members of the 
Committee who fortunately had escaped death, fled to the 
city of Stavropol, the military headquarters, and told the 
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story at the meetings of civilians and 
local military forces. Since Sorokin, an 
emotionally unbalanced man, fond of 
drink and revelry, had many enemies, it 
was not difficult to stir public opinion 
against him, and when he had returned 
to the city, he was attacked and killed 
on the street. Riabov, who was one of 
Sorokin’s lieutenants, although he had 
denied the knowledge of the command- 
er’s order and his participation in the 
massacre had not been proved, was not 
only punished, but also the case was to 
be used to terrify all opponents of the 
new regime. 

The trial was to be public on the plat- 
form in the city park. It had been known 
in advance that Riabov would make a 
“confession” and be sentenced to death, 
but in view of his previous service to 
the Revolution he would be allowed to 
shoot himself immediately after the trial 
without leaving the platform. And to see 
this spectacle people were rushing insane- 
ly to the park. 

Riabov, a typical Cossack, quietly 
appeared before the Military Tribunal 
and perfectly controlled himself. Before 
the trial started, two elderly persons, the 
parents of the accused, had been brought 
before the Tribunal; they petitioned that 
the body of their son, who was standing 
apart a few steps, would be given to 
them for burial. Such absurd procedure 
seemed to be quite normal in the sight 
of the Tribunal, and after a brief con- 
ference of the judges, the petition was 
granted. 

Like few others I possessed humanity 
enough not to be interested in seeing a 
man commit suicide before my eyes; I 
wanted only to observe the mob, to 
study its psychology, and for that reason 
I had come to the park. I shall never 
forget those excited faces of the spec- 
tators, who were eagerly watching what 
was taking place on the platform, fearing 
to miss any detail of the procedure. When 
Riabov began his “confession,” several 
thousand people, who occupied all the 
seats in front of the platform or stood 
around, kept so silent that every word 
of the accused was heard clearly in the 
rear where I was standing. The whole 
crowd seemed to cease breathing, as if all 
were frozen in one position. When my 
nerves could endure no further strain 
and I moved to leave, more than one 
person angrily turned to me lest I might 
disturb the effect of the spectacle and 
cause them to miss some part of it. 

Of course, the trial was completed ac- 
cording to the prearranged schedule, but 
I was on my way when [I heard the re- 
port of Riabov’s revolver. I did not 
know whether that trial served its pur- 
pose of planting terror, but in cafeterias 
and restaurants, as well as in private 
homes it was discussed for many days in 
all its aspects. Then, as usual, extraor- 
dinary new events supplanted the trial 
in the public imagination, and if the un- 
fortunate lieutenant of Sorokin was not 
entirely forgotten, he ceased to arouse 
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any interest. Life was going on. 

Probably the tale which captured the 
fickle attention of the mob for the long- 
est period was that of a man whose 
story was unusual even in those unusual 
and unpredictable days. 

They called him the “Cheerful,” al- 
though there was nothing cheerful in 
either his appearance or his conduct. On 
the contrary, from his first day in our 
city he became a terror to all bourgeois 
and sympathizers with the old regime. 
He was a sailor of the former Russian 
navy; and all sailors from the very be- 
ginning were praised by Lenin as the 
“Pride of the Revolution,” for in their 
acts they were bold to recklessness, 
loyal to the new regime to fanaticism, 
and merciless toward the supposed ene- 
mies to beastly cruelty. The “Cheerful,” 
or, by name Litvak, was about twenty- 
five years old, broad in shoulder, a man 
of middle stature and of such enormous 
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strength that he could have twisted a 
grivennik (a dime) with two fingers or 
stopped a horse by holding a wheel of a 
carriage. Once when a man who had 
been arrested tried to escape, Litvak had 
grasped his arm, and it was broken at 
once. Even his friends avoided shaking 
hands with him. His face, with its pro- 
truding forehead, the deeply-set, glassy 
eyes, and a small moustache, was gloomy 
and repulsive; nobody had ever seen him 
smiling. With a vintovka (soldier’s gun) 
on his shoulder, two revolvers and gren- 
ades at his belt he was the embodiment 
of the force or destruction. He never 
spoke at meetings, and generally was a 
man of few words; but when he rarely 
suggested some action, any opposition 
to him was useless. He would terrorize 
even the Soviet; and all usually yielded, 
for they awed him and at the same time 
were afraid of him. In spite of the fact 
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that he had a wooden leg, the result of a 
wound during the World War, he was go 


quick in his movements that he never | 
could have been taken by surprise. Like ~ 


many others at that time he came to 
our city from nowhere, for nothing was 
known of his past except for his partiei- 
pation in the World War and in two rey- 
olutions. He neither smoked, nor drank, 
and was entirely indifferent to women, 
the only man of that kind among all our 
city rulers. He was attached to the 
Cheka (secret police), which was the 
highest authority in the new regime, as 
far as life and death of citizens were con- 
cerned. He hated all bourgeois, and sin- 
cerely believed that we all should have 
been exterminated. He was the first to 
protest against any work with us; or- 
ganically he could not trust us. Once he 
came to our court for some information, 
and inevitably we had to talk with him; 


he did not hide his contempt for us.” 


Answering one of his questions, I added, 
“This is in accordance with law. . . .” 
He immediately burst out, “What can 
you, a bourgeois, know about the Soviet 
law? Are you loyal to the new govern- 
ment?” 

“How could I otherwise have been 
appointed secretary of the People’s 
Court?” 

“That is the question, how you could 
have been appointed?” 

“We are loyal in our work for the 
government.” 

“Are you loyal enough to die for it? 
You are not. I know. At the bottom of 
your souls you are trembling that you 
may be sent to the Cheka and to me. 
Who caused this revolution? You and 
your ancestors, who thought the world 
to be only for them. Who oppressed the 
needy and the poor? You, and now you 
have no courage to die for your ideas, 
because, as a matter of fact, you have 
no ideas except those of your comfort 
and welfare. And I never met a man 
who did not tremble before me.” 

Later on I reconstructed this conver- 
sation because it throws some light on 
the character of that strange man, as he 
revealed himself in an episode * which 
astonished all of us. 

Meanwhile the Red troops of the im- 
mediate defense of our region were un- 
successful in their struggle against the 
Whites under the General Denikin. 

The tension of life in our city always 
corresponded to the situation on the 
military front. Along with the defeat of 
the Red troops suspicion, arrests, and ex- 
ecutions were increasing. Our Commu- 
nists perfectly realized that many of our 
citizens cherished a hope for the final 
victory of the Whites and the conse- 
quent liberation from the Reds. . The 
Soviet suspected such hope in any bour- 
geois, and in many cases that suspicion 
was justified; but they could not under- 
stand that most of us were not danger- 
ous to them, because we had no inten- 
tion of taking part in the struggle. 

(To be continued) 
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By Homer Croy 


THINK those words set above 

are rather remarkable. May- 
be you have never seen them 
before. If you haven’t, I hope you will 
look at them ‘closely 

They had their source a good many 
years ago; but they are more alive and 
throbbing today than ever before in 
their history. They did not come from 
America; they came from over the seas. 
They are such warm, meaningful, thrill- 
ing words that I hope every American 
will seize them and make them his. 

They came from a young man who 
had just turned twenty-two. They were 
not uttered in some flaming speech, as 
you might think, nor set into a book, 
but were written into a will. Yes, he 
made his will at twenty-two, for he 
didn’t know how long he was going to 
live. That was always the shadow over 
his head. His health was always failing, 
for he held it by a thread. 

He had been sent to Africa to die. The 
physician who had examined him made 
a private note on a card in his file. “Not 
six months to live.” No beating around 
the bush. 

Death came and stood at his door 
when he was forty-nine. And that was 
the end of Cecil Rhodes; but not quite 
the end, either, for there were those 
words. 

Before he wrote his will, he made a 
solitary journey through the little known 
parts of the country lying to the north 
of the Orange and Vaal rivers. When 
he was alone in his ox-cart, jolting over 
the vast spaces of the African veldt, he 
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had time to think. And he thought of 
his country and of what he might do for 
it. He was filled with a desire to do 
something worth while; and that pur- 
pose never faded or dimmed. He was 
far from home, and he realized his hold 
on life was by his fingertips, but that 
made no difference. His country was 
important; and he would make his con- 
tribution as important as he could. 
When he got back, he wrote out what 
he had been thinking in his ox-cart; and 
so those words went into his will. Later 
he changed and revised that will, and 
fancied it up with codicils, but its pur- 
pose was always the same: that a man 
should render himself useful to his coun- 
try. 

Once he swept his fingers over a map 
of Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Cairo, and said: “I want to see all 
that in red.” The red of the Union Jack 
of Great Britain. He thought in big 
terms; he acted in a big way. We can’t 
all act in as big a way as he did, but we 
can all think as he did and try to render 
ourselves useful to our country. 

In this connection I think of a dread- 
ful thing that happened this year over 
Newfoundland when a great man tried 
to render himself useful to his country. 
You saw it in the papers, for it was 
flashed around the world. 

He was being sent by his home coun- 
try of Canada to England to help solve 
the medical problems the war had 
brought about. The whole world knew 
of him before he got on that ill-fated 
plane, for he was Sir Frederick Banting, 


co-discoverer of insulin. And then, after 
what happened, the whole world hon- 
ored him anew. 

Very shortly after taking off and head- 
ing out to sea, something went wrong 
with the ship. The Government has not 
yet told what it was, for governments 
have to be careful, the world being in 
the distressing state it is. The ship was 
turned around, and its nose set for the 
mainland. The first thing that had to 
be done was to discharge some of the 
fuel supply, and this was done. But 
even this was not enough, so the pilot 
told the passengers to throw over all 
baggage. Dr. Banting hesitated, for 
there was his precious medical equip- 
ment, and his notes and plans for the 
new handling of hospitals in London. He 
must have looked at it regretfully, but 
the word of a pilot must be accepted, 
so over the supplies went. 

The ship still was not right. To make 
matters worse, darkness and snow came 
and the feel of approaching disaster. At 
last the pilot saw land and looked about 
for a place to set the ship down. He be- 
gan to devote his attention to making 
the best possible landing; it was no easy 
matter, for it had to be managed by in- 
struments. 

In this part of Newfoundland there is 
but one large tree. One wing struck 
against that death sentinel. The pilot 
did not see the tree, for it was that 
dark; one moment he was guiding his 
ship and trying to make a successful 
landing; the next he knew was an hour 
later. He realized his head was hurting 
and when he put up his hand he felt a 
handkerchief and blood. While still un- 
conscious he had managed to twist a 
handkerchief around his head. Dazed, 
he looked about. The cabin lights were 
burning brightly. 

He managed to get out of his seat and 
to start back when, to his horror, he saw 
a body lying between the main cabin 
and the radio cabin. He had given or- 
ders for all except himself to jump by 
parachute, but here was one who had 
not jumped. He looked again. It was 
his radio operator. 

He went back into the cabin and there, 
on the floor, was Sir Frederick. His left 
arm was broken, his head bore a fright- 
ful wound. He managed to lift him from 
the floor onto a bunk where he covered 
him with the folds of a silk parachute. 
Then, with more of the silken parachute, 
he contrived a sling for the broken arm 
and a bandage for the bleeding head. 

Sir Frederick appeared to come to a 
little. Deep in his mind, in spite of the 
shock, was the idea that he must carry 
on for his country. So, with his broken 
arm in the silken chute, he began to dic- 
tate what must be done in the hospitals 
in London. The pilot tried to tell him 
that he did not understand the medical 
terms and the medical meanings. Sir 
Frederick seemed to comprehend, and 
rested a little. Then he roused himself 

(Continued on page 53) 
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COURAGE 
IN THE CRISIS 


CHRIST IN YOU, THE HOPE 
OF GLORY—COLOSSIANS 1:27 


(AJ E ARE in a crisis that calls for the 

highest of courage. Ever since I was 

a lad, I have had a “sneaking admiration” 

for pirates. Amid the varied characteris- 

tics of their roguery, one commanded ad- 

miration—that was their honesty in re- 

cruiting men. While they told their re- 

cruits that the goal was made up of gems, 

treasures, booty and bounty, they never- 

theless reminded them that between them 

and this plunder lay storms, wounds and 

possible death. They went about recruit- 

ing men who wished to live dangerously! 

The same attribute of honesty character- 

ized the recruiting by Garibaldi. He, too, was to build a 

more righteous domain out of men who wished to live danger- 

ously. I have always had an admiration for the arctic explorer. 

He, too, recruits men to live dangerously, reminding them al- 

ways that between them and the goal lie snow, blizzards, cold, 

isolation, loneliness and the possibility of death. He, too, re- 

cruits men honestly for his expeditions. Above all I have an 

admiration for Christ. He is so honest in His recruiting! He 

does not as a political candidate, promise a full dinner pail, 

shorter hours, higher wages, more comfort, less taxes, more 

freedom and jobs for everyone. He more truly recruits men on 

the basis of what they may give rather than what they may 

get. He told His disciples as He had them peer around the 

corner of the day after tomorrow that they would be “hated 

of all men” and that “those who killed them would think they 

did God a service.” He said to the young ruler “sell all thou 

hast, take up thy cross and follow me.” He said to the young 

man, “foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests, but 

the Son of man hath not where to lay His head.” He recruited 

men by painting frank pictures of the situation. A certain 

man was challenging a young man to the ministry by telling 

him what a fine opportunity it offered a young fellow, how it 

assured him a regular salary, the best books, the finest people, 

and an assured vacation. Shame on him to hide the hardness 
and the travail of the ministry! 

The Christ that we need for the crisis will not greatly please 
the bargain hunter. The only things that are worth while cost 
something. Eternal life is the only thing I know of that is free. 
That is a gift, because Christ paid for it with His life. It cost 
Him a great deal, but even that gift is accompanied by condi- 
tions. You may hold fast to Christianity because it costs you 
too much to give it up; but it will cost you, too, to keep it. 
One young man resigned from a Christian council in New 
Jersey and joined the Communistic Party, “Because,” he 
said, “the Communists mean business and make sacrifices!” 
.This young man must have been somewhat confused. Christ 
has always called men to dangerous living—has told them that 
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their sacrifices might lead them not always to a full dinner 
pail, but to the possibility of losing everything but their own 
souls. This is the glory of all the modern European move- 
ments—they ask for the whole personality. Van Dusen says 
concerning the modern movements of Europe, “They do not 
invite participation; they command allegiance. They do not per- 
suade to hypotheses; they declare finalities. They do not en- 
courage discussions; they silence criticism. They do not promise 
satisfaction; they demand sacrifice. They do not pamper men; 
they conscript their very souls. They do not magnify the indi- 
vidual; they require his all in the service of the whole. But 
from that complete self-giving, they propose to build a new 
world for all mankind.” 

The glory of any movement lies not in its possessions, its 
properties, its mechanical powers, but in the persons who are 
dedicated to it. In the golden days of Greece, an ambassador 
from Epirus came to Sparta. Having seen the capital, he 
said to the Spartan, “Sir, I have visited the cities of Greece 
but I find no walls of defense. Why this?” “Come with me 
and I will show you the walls of Sparta,” said his host. He 
pointed to the young men drilling on the plains, ready to & 
die for Sparta, and exclaimed, “There you behold the walls of — 
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Sparta—every man a brick!” That, too, 
is the glory of the Church—not its walls, 
not its cathedrals, its possessions or its 
budgets, so much as the many personali- 
ties dedicated to the cause—everyone a 
brick, a stone, a rock! Smash them if you 
will, buffet them, scorn them, send fire 
against them, and they stand “everyone 
a brick.” It is Christ in you that is the 
hope of glory. 

But what is this glory? It is the glory 
of that for which you live. Every man 
has a “glory’—a goal, a person, a pur- 
pose, a pursuit, for which he contends 
more than for anything else. For the 
pirates, it was plunder and gold; for Na- 
poleon, it was power; for the explorer, it 
was the pursuit of science and the en- 
largement of human vision; for the foot- 
ball man at the time of the contest, it 
was a goal; for Paul, it was “for me to 
live is Christ.” Every man has a “glory,” 
only thus can he do his best work in any 
sphere. 


“Oh, you gotta get a glory 
In the work you do; 

A hallelujah chorus 
In the heart of you. 

Paint, or tell -a story, 
Sing, or shovel coal, 

But you gotta get a glory, 
Or the job lacks soul. 


this old world; multiform things to set 
right. There is war to eradicate before it 
blows us to atoms. There is a liquor 
traffic that threatens the individual 
home and the nation. There is a Godless 
class-consciousness that may ruin our 
human fraternity. There is no greater 
glory to which you can give your life 
than that of endeavoring to build a 
Christlike world. 


“Where are you going Great Heart? 
With your eager face and your fiery grace, 
Where are you going Great Heart? 

To fight a fight with all my might 
For truth and justice, God and right, 
To bring to all unfailing light. 

Then God goes with you Great Heart. 


Where are you going Great Heart? 

To make tomorrow sure and fast 

To put today above the past 

To nail Christ’s colors to the mast— 
Then God goes with you Great Heart!” 


RETURN 


iy 
The church is dead,” they say, “‘It has grown cold, 
The soul departed from its ancient walls,”’ 
But out of war, and suffering untold, 
Mankind will turn to seek its doors . . . there falls 


The tramp of feet returning, even now: 


Oh, Lord, give me a glory. 
Is it much to give? 

For you gotta get a glory 
Or you just don’t live! 


The Great, whose shining labors 
Make our pulses throb, 

Were men who got a glory 
In their daily job. 

The battle might be gory 
And the odds unfair, 

But the men who got a glory 
Never knew despair. 


Oh, Lord, give me a glory. 
When all else is gone, 
If you’ve only got a glory 

You can still go on! 


To those who get a glory 
It is like the sun, 
And you can see it glowing 
Through the work they’ve done. 
Oh, fame is transitory, 
Riches fade away, 
But when you get a glory 
It is there to stay. 


Oh, Lord, give me a glory 
And a workman’s pride, 
For you gotta get a glory 
Or you’re dead inside!” 


To us the “glory” is a Christ-like 
world. Like a ball, this terrestrial sphere 
has rolled out of the garden of God’s 
will and it is your task and mine to re- 
trieve it and bring it back to God again. 

is means that we have much to do. 
There are a lot of things to clean up in 
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The need of God so great, men’s strength so spent, 
There must be altars where the throngs can bow, 
To agonize, to plead, and to repent. 


A nd there will be the Presence as before: 
Compassionate, and ready to forgive, 
And peace will dwell within men’s heart once more, 
and out of seeming death again will live 
The church triumphant. O men, shout and cry: 
“‘The church of the living God can never die!" 


—Grace Noll Crowell 


Christ in you is the hope of glory. 
Christ is the hope we need. Only exam- 
ine the futile experiments of humanism 
without Him to see the ghastly failures of 
mankind when it goes its own way. So- 
cially Russia trifles with His laws of mar- 
riage and the average length of the mar- 
riage vow at the registry at Leningrad is 
two and one-half years! And in one area, 
there were two thousand divorces for 
every thirty-seven hundred marriages. In 
Germany, Christ is blacked out and 
crime increases four hundred per cent 
among its youth. Governments totter in 
their imagined self-sufficiency. The me- 
chanical solutions fail because they are 
as engines without steam. Men have 
tried programs without prayer, work 
without worship, revenue without right- 
eousness, force without love—and look at 
us now! The world is a powder barrel! 
God has been the only force able to see 
us through any of the more courageous 
experiments. 





We never have done anything well in 
this country in the way of reforms and 
program when Christ has not helped us 
through. We abolished slavery only af- 
ter the sermons of Beecher and Lincoln’s 
conviction that “liberty was right be- 
cause Christ taught it and Christ was 
God.” Liberty is ours because Washing- 
ton was on his knees at Valley Forge. 
Once more our need is for Christ in the 
crisis. Bernard Shaw said, “I am no 
more a Christian than Pilate was or you 
gentle reader, and yet like Pilate I great- 
ly prefer Jesus to Annas or Caiaphas. 
And I am ready to admit that after con- 
templating the world and human nature 
for nearly sixty years, I see no way out 
of the world’s misery but by the way 
that would have been found by Christ’s 
will if He had undertaken the work of a 
modern practical statesman.” But Christ 
did set the groundwork for all modern 
practical statesmen: I know nothing that 
we could do in this world more practical 
than putting Jesus into prac- 
tice. We have not tried Him 
for two thousand years. We 
have not dared to try Him 
even for twenty minutes in all 
phases of life! To actually live 
Him out takes more courage 
than the average baptized 
Christian seems to _ have. 
Christ is the hope of glory in 
this crisis. 

Again it is Christ in you who 
is the hope of glory. When 
nations die they die not as 
public masses, but as groups of 
individuals. Israel failed when 
individuals failed to look at 
their own hearts and then that 
rebellion became general. 

Paul said, ‘Christ in you”— 
not on your lips alone. The 
Greeks were great on make- 
believe and speech. Professor 
Hatch says of the Greeks, “The 
love of speech had become to 
a large number of Greeks, sec- 
ond nature. They were almost slaves 
to cultivated expression. They were 
like children playing at make-believe 
when real speeches were impossible. 
Thus the Greeks did revise the old 
practice of addressing fictitious assem- 
blies.” It is easy for us “to make believe,” 
to talk about Christ without experiencing 
Him. We can talk about victory without 
ever really enjoying it; we can talk about 
the cross without ever being crucified. It 
is quite possible for us to know the sub- 
ject matter without knowing the subject 
itself. We might study astronomically 
about the stars without ever seeing them; 
we might zoologically classify the ani- 
mals of the forest from the pages of a 
book without ever having come in con- 
tact with them. We might read mechan- 
ically of how to drive a car without ever 
actually operating one. We might talk 
about the Christ life without ever really 
living it. Paul said, “to me to live is 

(Continued on page 64) 
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iG ] RRRRRRR!” 

ay When the telephone jangled shrilly, Dr. Adams, 
—" minister of Wesley Church, looked up from the book 
he was reading in front of the fireplace—for it was chilly tonight 
even if it was June—and glanced at the clock. Ten P.M. 
Wednesday. Choir rehearsal was just over. More music trouble 
most likely. He sighed as he reached for the phone. 

“Yes?” 

“Dr. Adams? This is Jimmy West. I’m resigning, Dr. 
Adams!” The voice exploding into the receiver was young, ex- 
cited. “If I’m directing the Sunday Evening Sing, I’m directing 
it: And a I'm not... <:-” 
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“Hold on a minute, Jimmy,” Dr. Adams broke in. Hg 
glanced at the red bank of coals in the fireplace and added, 
“The fire here’s just right for some ‘cheese dreams.’ Why 
don’t you and Henry Hartung and Peggy Ann take a run over 
here and we can eat and talk things over?” 

“Well, I'll let you speak with Mr. Hartung if you want,” 
Jimmy agreed. “I can’t speak for him.” 

The organist’s voice was cold when it came back over the 
wire. “Good evening. It’s kind of you to ask us, but I really 
can’t see that anything will be gained by further discussion, 
I absolutely draw the line at playing ‘Juanita’ for a public 
worship service! As I understood it when I took this job, I 
was to try to lift the general level of the music in this church, 
If that is not the case, I'll put my resignation in the mail when 
I get home this evening!” 

Two resignations in so many minutes! 

Dr. Adams felt suddenly very tired. Why was it that choirs 
in the best of churches developed dynamite sooner or later? 
Did you get fed up with harmonies as with too much sweet 
candy? Or did singing just stir up your emotions so that you 
stopped thinking and “emoted” all over the place? Aloud he 
urged, “Do stop by and have a bite of supper with me. I'll 
be expecting the three of you. Goodbye.” 

He hung up the receiver without waiting for an answer. 
Would he come? Dr..Adams thought so. He’d never yet seen 
a musician who wasn’t hungry when he stopped to think about 
it. And it was amazing how comforting a cheese sandwich 
could be. 

Dr. Adams’s “cheese dreams” were famous in the parish. He 
went swiftly out into the kitchen, cut thick slices of new bread 
and spread them generously with butter, thrust slices of golden 
cheese between the bread and then put the whole sandwich 
between the wire sides of an old-fashioned bread toaster. Back 
in the living room, he drew up four chairs cozily in front of 
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the fire, held the toaster over the glowing coals and shortly a 
delicious mouth-watering fragrance filled the room. 

“Why can’t Henry Hartung and Jimmy get along?” Dr. 
Adams wondered, watching his sandwich turn golden brown. 

When Henry Hartung had volunteered to take over the 
organ for the very modest sum Wesley Church could afford to 
pay, it had seemed almost too good to be true. He was young 
enough apparently to get the point of view of the young peo- 
ple’s volunteer choir—was he maybe thirty-five?-—and he was 
a brilliant organist. He was already a fellow of the American 
Guild of Organists, and as such he wanted to prove to himself 
and to everyone else that classical music in a church service 
had a popular appeal. He’d made his point too. As Bach 
rippled from his organ Sunday mornings, and the rich har- 
monies of Beethoven and Handel filled the auditorium, people 
began to arrive early for church just to hear his preludes. The 
front pews filled up with music students who wanted to watch 
Henry Hartung’s long, gifted fingers fly over the organ keys. 
Sunday morning service had never been so well attended. 
“And yet there’s been something lacking,” Dr. Adams told 


The old lady turned her face toword the organist, her thin 
old hands folded in her lap, and suddenly the room grew still. 
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himself. He turned his sandwich over 
thoughtfully so that it would brown on 
the other side. Was Henry Hartung 
building a worship service . . . or giving 
a sacred concert? 

“Maybe the Ave Maria did sound bet- 
ter in Latin this morning,” Peggy Ann had 
complained to Dr. Adams one Sunday. 
“But I can’t mean the words if I don’t 
know what I’m talking about.” 

Peggy Ann was the church soloist. Her 
yoice was untrained but clear and effort- 
less as a silver flute. She and Jimmy 
West, the boy she was engaged to, were 
leaders in the volunteer young people’s 
choir, because Jimmy was a natural mu- 
sician too. He worked in a department 
store daytimes but evenings found him 
practising anything from a violin to a 
trombone; he could play almost any in- 
strument in the band and had rhythm in 
his fingertips. His mother complained she 
never could keep anything in her icebox 
because Jimmy always had the whole 
neighborhood hanging around their piano 
singing or making weird noises on a sax. 

It was Jimmy who had suggested the 
Sunday Night Sings at Wesley Church. 
“The gang just goes to the movies be- 
cause there’s no place else to go,” he ex- 
plained to Dr. Adams. “I bet we could 
pack ’em in here.” 

Henry Hartung had been pessimistic 
about the venture from the first, but 
Jimmy West as song leader had indeed 
packed the young people in. It came to 
be quite the thing to take your girl to 
the Sing at Wesley. Jimmy would start 
them singing something everyone had 
heard his mother hum while she was peel- 
ing potatoes maybe in the kitchen; then 
he’d switch to one of the grand new hymns of the church, 
“Are Ye able,” said the Master, “to be crucified with Me?” 
perhaps. By now Jimmy’d have the whole audience like a 
violin in his hand ready to play upon; and then he’d throw 
back his yellow head and smile. 

“Come on, now, let’s hum this one!” The auditorium would 
fill with a murmur of sound throbbing above the sweet notes 
of the organ, and Jimmy would nod to Peggy Ann and her 
silver-flute voice would rise and soar. 


“Follow, follow, follow the Gleam. 
Banners unfurled, o’er all the world 
Follow, follow, follow the Gleam 
Of the Chalice that is the Grail.” 


Was this “emotional doggerel,” as Henry Hartung said? Dr. 
Adams wondered, worried. “If one of the Guild of Organists 
had been here tonight, I’d have been summarily expelled,” 
Henry Hartung had lamented last Sunday evening. It hadn’t 
taken any soothsayer to see there was going to be trouble be- 
tween him and Jimmy. And now it had come. A thick drop 
of melted cheese dripped into the fireplace and Dr. Adams 
snatched back his almost forgotten sandwich just as the door- 
bell rang for his unharmonious choir. 

“Come right in and sit down,” he called to the three of them. 
“Here, Peggy Ann, this sandwich is done to a turn.” 

“Mnnnn. Marvelous,” Peggy Ann agreed. She sank down 
into a big chair in front of the fire, dropped her red beret onto 
the floor and bit into the lusciousness Dr. Adams offered her. 
She got prettier every day, he thought, seeing the firelight 
gleam on her tendrils of dark hair curling about the perfect 
oval of her face. No wonder big Jimmy sprawling there on the 
hearthrug stopped glowering when he looked up at her. 

“Sit here, Henry,” the minister urged the slender young man 
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“Twenty! Homely as a hedgefence, poor gal.” Jimmy interrupted wickedly, but the old lady 
took no notice, finishing dreamily, as if she was listening to what she could not see of Peggy 


with glasses who was still standing there, holding his music 
brief case. 

“There really is very little use of my staying,” Henry Hartung 
said, sitting down on the edge of a chair. “I’ve tried not to be 
too ... rigid. I’ve played jingles for you and hymns with no 
more music in them than ... than tin cans. I’ve brightened the 
corner and yielded not to temptation but this latest. ...” He 
fairly snorted. “Can you imagine anyone wanting to sing ‘Rock 
of Ages’ to Juanita’?” 

“You have to swing it only a little, Dr. Adams!” Jimmy broke 
in earnestly. “It’s quite catchy.” 

“So,” Henry Hartung told him coldly, “is measles.” 

Peggy Ann looked up at them calmly under her dark lashes. 
“Go on, play it,” she urged Jimmy. Henry Hartung squirmed in 
his chair but Jimmy unscrambled his long legs from the hearth- 
rug and went over to the piano. Running his fingers lovingly 
over the keys, he began to sway with the rhythm, and the room 
filled with vibrant leaping sound, a cascade of notes out of 
which a thread of theme emerged. It was indeed “Juanita.” 

“Rock of Ages, Rock of Ages cleft for me,” sang Peggy Ann. 
“Let me hide, let me hide myself in Thee.” 

It was swing, Dr. Adams saw. And yet, amazingly, it was 
reverent. It was as if Peggy Ann and Jimmy between them 
had taken the chalice of the old song and filled it with that 
evanescent something which is youth. That was why it was 
convincing, Dr. Adams saw, because those two were putting 
themselves into the words. But how could you make Henry 
Hartung see? 

Mrs. Bennet! He’d take the three of them to see Mrs. Ben- 
net, Dr. Adams decided. Maybe nothing would come of it but 
time to cool off. The music stopped and he asked hastily, “I 
think Henry is right that it’s too late to discuss anything tonight. 
But how about all three of you taking (Continued on page 61) 
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Bowling on the green 


by ALBERT 


LINN LAWSON 


Lw7] “THE lot of the aged, retired 
vr 4 . 6 
AON minister too often has not 


been a happy one, even when he 
has sufficient funds to maintain him. He 
is usually cut off from his former friends; 
relatives, even sons and daughters, fre- 
quently do not wish to be “bothered” 
with the old fellows; and—perhaps the 
matter about which he feels most deeply 
—he can no longer engage in the ‘activi- 
ties which he loves and to which he has 
given his life. 

To remedy these things in at least 
some cases, and to afford these old serv- 
ants of the Master a pleasant home amid 
congenial surroundings during their years 
of retirement, the Memorial Home Com- 
munity, founded by J. C. Penney and 
now operated by Christian Herald, was 
opened in 1927. It consists of twenty- 
two spacious, modern and artistically de- 
signed buildings, each divided into a 
number of entirely separate apartments, 
each apartment intended as a home for 
two—an aged minister and his wife. 
These apartments are modern and charm- 
ingly furnished, though most of the 
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couples bring additional belongings of 
their own. For this each couple pays a 
moderate fee of $12.50 a month—the 
Home is not intended to be a charity. 
The couples receive a key and possess 
their home, buying their own provisions; 
but adjacent Penney Farms supplies veg- 
etables, berries and fruits of finest quality 
at remarkably small cost, so that the 
total expense is quite low. In addition, 
there are lovely park-like grounds, beau- 
tiful chapel, golf links and playgrounds, 
comfortable community house, and flow- 
ers, birds, trees—surroundings of great 
beauty. The sunny Florida climate, with 
its deep blue sky and soft breezes, is de- 
lightful to these elderly people who are 
accustomed to the extremes of Northern 
winters and summers. 

But in addition to these physical sur- 
roundings, the congenial companionship 
and the opportunity to take part in the 
religious activities to which they have 
been accustomed contribute further to 
the enjoyment of living in the Memorial 
Home Community. The other dwellers 
in the Community are ministers, like 
themselves—fourteen denominations are 
represented—and interested in the same 
things, so that warm friendships are 
quickly formed. And the preachers can 
still take part in the work of the big 
Sunday School, which the residents for 
miles around attend; there are four Chris- 


tian Endeavor Societies; and the preach- 
ers take turns in occupying the pulpit on 
alternate Sundays, and conducting serv- 
ices in the beautiful chapel. Is it any 
wonder that these old soldiers of the 
King find life in Memorial Home Com- 
munity delightful? 

For many of these, the ministry has 
meant little lonely white churches—dif_- 
cult trails up mountain sides, over which 
they must ride to reach their charges— 
cabins with no companionship save the 
Unseen One—and loss, privation, hard- 
ship. But now, in the Memorial Com- 
munity, they find homes equipped with 
every modern convenience; the beautiful 
church, with its meeting rooms where 
they hold their gatherings; and the li- 
brary, where fading eyes may read words 
of wisdom and comfort. 

All this the old preachers and their 
wives learn to love. This writer has re- 
ceived letters from a number of them ex- 
pressing their appreciation, of the Me- 
morial Home Community. As one dear 
old lady writes, “It is all so beautiful. 
My husband always had charges in small 
towns—just one little shacky church 
after another. For over thirty years he 
longed to worship in a beautiful church 
—and now at last he can. You cannot 
imagine what this means to him.” An 
aged man writes, “In all sincerity and 
earnestness we, with our wives, wish to 
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spend our remaining years at this peace- 
ful residence.” Another says, “Mrs.— 
and I have been residents of this paradise 
on earth for three years, and greatly en- 
joy the wonderful fellowship and the un- 
usual privileges.” And _ still another, 
-“*The lines are fallen to me in pleasant 
places; I have a goodly heritage.’ These 
‘words of the Hebrew poet aptly apply to 
the occupants of the apartments at the 
Memorial Home Community.” 

In its literature the management of 
the Community state that they accept 
only those who wish to become perma- 
ment residents; there is a proviso, how- 
ever, that when one of a couple dies, the 
husband (always) or the wife (nearly al- 
ways) has to leave the Home. At first 
sight, this may seem a cruel and heart- 
less rule; but it is not—it is necessary 


and unavoidable, under present condi- 
tions. The apartments were built for two; 
there is too much investment in these 
buildings for widows or widowers to live 
alone in one of them. Besides there is 
always a long waiting list—some two 
hundred or more—and it would be unfair 
to couples eager to live in the Com- 
munity Home for these apartments to be 
allotted to single persons. 

When the project was first started, 
the widows were allowed to stay on. 
After a time there were eighteen widows 
occupying apartments alone, out of a 
total of ninety-eight apartments; and it 
looked as if the Community would soon 
become a widows’ institution. So, in 
May, 1938, a ruling was made that any 
female resident of the Home who became 


a widow after May 1, 1938, while a resi-. 


dent of the Memorial Home Community 
might remain as a resident only on con- 
dition that she live with another widow. 
This ruling did not affect the widows 
who were already residents before the 
ruling was adopted. They are old—the 
average age is over seventy-four—and 
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time, alas, will soon remedy that con- 
tion. 

But the “doubling up” arrangement 
did not work well. There is almost al- 
ways discord between two old ladies, who 
have become set in their ways, and will 
not, indeed cannot, change them. Mrs. 
A, who is frail and thin, wants the room 
warm. Mrs. B, who is strong and vigor- 
ous, wants less heat. Mrs. A wants dim 
lights. Mrs. B wants them bright as day. 
Mrs. A rises early. Mrs. B likes to sleep 
till nine or ten, and wants no noise. And 
so it goes. While there are still a few 
couples “doubling up,” their lives are not 
happy, and it is evident that the plan 
simply will not work. 

As for the widowers, they have to 
leave the Community altogether—there 
is nothing else to do, as the Home is now 
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General view of the Memorial Home Community, showing part of the principal street and some of the attractive buildings 


constituted. And that is truly pitiful. 
After they have lived in the Memorial 
Home Community for a few years, have 
adjusted themselves to the Florida cli- 
mate, have become attached to new 
friends, and have come to love the pleas- 
ant surroundings, what distress of mind 
and heart it causes to have to go away, 
they often know not where. Here, the 
old preacher can talk to others about the 
times when he was young—about his first 
preaching, the log cabin where he was 
born, the husking bees, and all the rest. 
But when he has to leave all this pleasant 
life behind and get out entirely—then 
what? 

Always there is discomfort and grief; 
sometimes there is real tragedy. When 
we consider that in the past six years, 
forty-seven deaths have occurred among 
the residents, we realize the extent of 
the problem. The old people seldom de- 
sire to live with relatives, if there are any, 
because that arrangement is nearly al- 
ways unpleasant. A few have been able, 
until now, to find boarding places out- 
side, in the village. But with the advent 


of 80,000 soldiers to near-by Camp 
Blanding, and the accompanying influx 
of civilians, the village and the nearby 
towns have become so crowded that 
there are no available houses or rooms 
left. Even the new hotel, built to take 
care of the overflow from the Com- 
munity, has been pressed into service as 
a public hotel. So now there are no 
places where widows or widowers can 
live, or couples whose applications for 
admission to the Community have been 
accepted, and who are waiting for the 
first vacancy. 

Under these circumstances some old 
people have moved back North, to live 
with relatives, despite their reluctance to 
do so. This also:entails shipping their 
belongings at great expense, or selling 
them at a great sacrifice. But the ma- 


jority have hitherto found boarding 
places in the village, or in hotels or 
boarding houses in Green Cove Springs, 
eight miles distant, at a considerable ad- 
vance over Community prices. That of 
itself is a hardship, after their pleasant 
and comfortable stay in the Memorial 
Home Community. It is the sad truth 
that these dear old persons die much 
sooner in their new surroundings than 
probably, they would, could they have 
stayed in the Community. Two aged 
men who lived in the same boarding- 
house in the village, both died in less 
than a year. There is every reason to 
believe that if they could have stayed in 
the Community their lives would have 
been prolonged. One widow went to a 
Rest Home in a town, but prices soon 
soared so that she had to move to an 
unkempt room over a store. Here, with- 
out conveniences, and utterly lonely, she 
soon passed away. Can we doubt that if 
she had been able to remain in the Home, 
she would still be alive today? One old 
minister whose wife has gone is an 
(Continued on page 60) 
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i WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1 I b | FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3 | g 


MAN’S SUPREME NEED 
“LORD, TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? THOU 
HAST THE WORDS OF ETERNAL LIFE.” 
READ JOHN 6:61-69. 


CarENcE DARROW was known 
to be a relentless critic of the churches. 
But with one pronouncement, we 
are in complete agreement. A clergy- 
man was discussing with Darrow, 
some of the programs and devices 
which the church was using to entice 
people to come to church on Sunday 
evenings. Darrow commented scath- 
ingly, “Why don’t they try religion 
sometimes?” That reveals man’s deep- 
est needs. The magazine, the enter- 
tainment world, can proffer much in 
the way of instruction or amusement. 
The church is entrusted with the gos- 
pel of saving grace. It can meet the 
deepest longings of the human soul. 
Help your church to help the world. 


We thank Thee for the wondrous 
tidings of Thy love. Help us, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to spread the 
good news. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Amen. . 


{ THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2 } 


THE MEN ON THE ROAD 
“JESUS . . . WENT ABOUT DOING GOOD. 
FOR GOD WAS WITH HIM.” 
READ ACTS 10:34-43. 


A CLEVER retort to “The house 
by the side of the road,” asserts that 
Jesus never sat watching the wayfar- 
ers, but walked with them. “So I say, 
let me walk with the men in the road. 
Let me seek out the burdens that 
crush. Let me speak a kind word of 
good cheer to the weak who are falling 
behind in the rush. There are wounds 
to be healed; there are breaks we must 
mend; there’s a cup of cold water to 
give. And the man in the road by the 
side of his friend, is the man who has 
learned how to live.” 


Fill our hearts with compassion for 
those less fortunate than ourselves, O 
Master. Thus may we minister to Thee 
through them. Amen. 
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For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. J. W. G. WARD 


THE SOURCE OF OUR SUCCESSES 
“EVERY GOOD . . . GIFT IS FROM ABOVE.” 
READ JAMES 1:16-25. 


Do WE boast of what we have done? 
Or do we trace our achievements to 
God? When Haydn was an old man, 
he was taken to Vienna to hear his 
composition, The Creation. At the 
chorus, “Let there be light,” the vast 
audience rose to its feet, applauding 
the aged master. He strove to rise, but 
he was too frail. So, pointing upwards, 
he cried, “Not to me; from Him—from 
Him it all comes.” To live that God 
may be magnified in us, to serve our 
fellow men, efficiently yet with hu- 
mility, that shows the truly great soul. 


Because every gift we possess, every 
talent entrusted to us, comes from Thy- 
self, help us to do Thy will. Amen. 


| SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4 _ | 


IGNORANCE IS WEAKNESS 
“THAT I MAY KNOW THY TESTIMONIES.” 
READ PSALM 119:121-128. 


Ir KNOWLEDGE is power, igno- 
rance is weakness. Nowhere is such ig- 
norance more dangerous than when it 
is ignorance of God’s word. An edi- 
torial in a newspaper recently stated, 
“Somewhere, somebody—perhaps _ it 
was Lincoln—said, ‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.’” It was 
not Lincoln; it was the Lord Jesus. 
And any man who wields the mighty 
power of writing for a newspaper 
should be better informed. Yet so 


should we all. 


While we must keep in touch with 
life, help us, O God, to keep im closer 
touch with Thee in Thy word. Amen. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
“SEND FORTH LABORERS INTO HIS 
HARVEST.” 

READ MATTHEW 9:32-38. 


Tus month sees the church resum- 


ing her full-time activities, and con- 


A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


centrating her attention on her active 
service, at home and afield. Despite 
the distractions of these critical days, 
there is no modification of the Mas- 
ter’s program. “Ye shall be witnesses 
unto Me .. . unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.” Here is our commission. 
We must enthrone Jesus Christ, first in 
our lives, then throughout the whole 
world. The revival of religion must 
commence with ourselves. Surrendered, 
re-consecrated, we can then be used 
mightily for the spread of our Lord’s 
kingdom. 


Baptize us anew with Thy Spirit. 
Free us from selfishness and sin. Lead 
us to full consecration to Thy service. 
Through Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
Amen. 


{ .MONDAY, OCTOBER 6 1 


PARTNERS 
“BEHOLD, I SEND YOU FORTH.” 
READ MATTHEW 10:16-22. 


A YOUNG man, working for a great 
commercial house, was going abroad on 
his first trip. He was all ready to leave 
when the president of the corporation 
sent for him. What did it mean? 
Quaking, he was ushered into the 
august presence. His chief came for- 
ward with outstretched hnad. “I did 
not want you to start out without wish- 
ing you well. Remember you’re one of 
us. The entire organization is behind 
you. Do your best.” As though a man 
would not do his utmost with such 
backing. And Christ is with us in every 
service we attempt for His sake. 


Inspire us by Thine unfailing pres- 
ence and Thy faith in us, O Lord. For 
Thy name’s sake, Amen. 


| TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7_ | 


TAKING UNNECESSARY RISKS 
“ENTER NOT INTO THE PATH OF THE 
WICKED.” 

READ PROVERBS 4:10-18. 


Prorte run risks which God never 
intended. Then when disaster strikes, 
they blame providence. “There was a 
man who fancied that, by driving good 
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and fast, he’d get his car across the 
tracks before the train came past; he’d 
miss the engine by an inch, and make 
the train hands sore. There was a man 
who fancied this—there isn’t any 
more.” And that is true of people who 
trifle with temptation, who see how far 
they can go, who fancy they can pull 
up just when they feel like it. Those 
are amongst the dangerous fallacies of 
life. Watch out! 


Teach us, gracious Father, how frail 
we are, and therefore how much we 
need Thy constant guidance and care. 
This we ask in the name of our Saviour, 
Christ Jesus, Amen. 


i WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8 


THE UNCHANGING SOVEREIGN 
“THY THRONE, O GOD, IS FOR EVER.” 
READ PSALM 45:1-7. 


Unper an old Norwegian law, the 
king automatically forfeits his throne 
if he is absent from his kingdom for 
more than six months. He can, how- 
ever, retain his crown if he sets foot 
on his native soil for just one hour. 
King Haakon, although in exile, did 
this. Thus he retained his right to 
rule. Reverently, we can apply that to 
the Eternal God. Were He to leave His 
people without His care, without the 
assurance of His divine presence, He 
might forfeit our devotion. Yet He will 
never leave us nor forsake us. He is 
changeless. Then we must cleave to 
Him with all our hearts. 


Thou art indeed our divine Helper, 
O God. Enable us, by faith, to trust 
in Thy sovereign power. Through Christ 
Jesus, Amen. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9 


TOWARD THE HEIGHTS 
“WORK OUT YOUR OWN SALVATION.” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 2:1-13. 


A SUCCESSFUL merchant got his 
start, as a young fellow, through Rus- 
sell Sage. The great man asked, “Do 
you drink?” “Only a little.” “Then 
give it up, and come back in a year.” 
He took the magnate’s advice. Then 
after a year, he went back. “Why, yes; 
I remember you. So you have quitted 
drinking? Do you gamble?” “Only 
now and then,” came the reply. “Well, 
give it up, and come back in a year.” 
Then the young fellow discovered that 
without those handicaps, he did not 
need any outside help. He was on his 
way to the heights. 


Give us strength to lay aside every 
weight, and the sins that beset us. 
So shall we be freed for the best. 
Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10 1 


THE ONLY WAY 
“IT AM THE WAY.” 
READ JOHN 14:1-12. 


Waar can be done to help this 
stricken, war-torn world? The only 
solution of the problems which are 
forced upon all trueminded, right- 
thinking people is found in Christ. 

That is not a dogmatic or biased 
statement. It is self-evident. To live 
by the golden rule, to love one’s neigh- 
bor as oneself, would: render wars im- 
possible. When shall we realize that 
our Christian faith is vitally concerned, 
with man’s welfare? When shall we 
make it the prime purpose of our life? 
When shall we honestly strive to put 
forth our best efforts to make our 
own church strong? 


Move our hearts by Thy Holy Spirit, 
that a new passion for the crowning of 
our Christ may be born in us. Amen. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER Il 


HOLD OUT 
“HE THAT ENDURETH TO THE END.” 
READ MATTHEW 10:16-22. 


Here is a glowing, challenging word 
from the saintly John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, which may bring courage to the 
disheartened. “Pass the watchword 
down the line. Pass the countersign, 
‘Endure!’ Not to him who rashly dares, 
but to him who nobly bears, is the 
victor’s garland sure.” When we are 
disposed to abandon the fight against 
our besetting sins, to quit the place of 
service, to give up our Christian work, 
Christ’s mighty voice calls us to stand 
fast, to endure. And the victory shall 
soon be ours. 


Give us to show our loyalty to Thee, 


O Saviour, by faithful and unfaltering~ 


service in Thy name, Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12 } 


A STRANGE QUEST 
“NOT KNOWING WHITHER HE WENT.” 
READ HEBREWS 11:1-10. 


Asranam forsook his own coun- 
try, and his father’s house. Why? To 
say he obeyed God’s voice would mean 
little to the sceptical. Columbus prob- 
ably would have also been hard pressed 
to explain his belief in the New World. 
It is often the case when the soul 
cherishes faith in the spiritual. Yet as 
the intrepid voyager sailed in quest of 
the unseen, as he obeyed the impulse 
from above, and went out not knowing 
whither he went, so may the Christian. 
To serve others, is to secure the bless- 
ing. 


Give us that courage which can do 
Thy will no matter how difficult it 
may seem. So shall we magnify Thee, 
through Christ. Amen. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13 | 


WHERE SATISFACTION DWELLS 
“A MAN’S LIFE CONSISTETH NOT IN THE 
ABUNDANCE OF THINGS.” 
READ LUKE 12:16-21. 


Wauere is the spiritual Columbus, 
who will discover the new land of solid 
contentment? Where is the new Pas- 
teur, who will track down those germs 
of unrest and disquiet which menace 
our life? In some spiritual laboratory, 
if we may so put it, some genius will 
discover that our Lord was right. Man 
who was made for God cannot be satis- 
fied with temporal possessions. Barns 
cannot supplant blessing, nor goods 
adequately take the place of God. To 
use the material for divine ends, to 
possess without being possessed by 
what we own, to heap up heavenly 
riches—this is the way to satisfaction. 


Enable us, O God, to live in the 
world without being of it; to acquire 
without losing our love for the true 
riches. Through Christ, Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14 } 


THE LIGHT COMES 
“IF ANY MAN IS WILLING .... HE SHALL 
KNOW.” 
READ JOHN 7:14-24. 


A SALESMAN in a small-town hotel, 
was talking to another man. The way 
opened up for a question. “Do you 
know anything about Christianity?” 
the salesman asked. Taking out a five 
cent New Testament, he said, “Some- 
one gave me this on the train, a 
month ago. Since then, I haven’t had 
a moment’s peace. I’ve got to know 
if it’s true. I’m all wrong with God. 
And I’ve got to settle this thing.” 
Fortunately, the other was able to 
show him the way. Do we know our 
Bible well enough to point out the path 
to peace? Is Christ so real that we can 
reveal Him to a seeking heart? 


Lead us into fuller knowledge of Thy- 
self, O Saviour. So shall we be found 
among Thy witnesses, and prove of use 
to Thee. Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15 } 


“CASTING ALL YOUR CARE UPON HIM.” 
READ PETER 5:6-11. 


Martin LUTHER, fearless antago- 

nist of error, had yet a gentler side. He 

speaks of a robin which lived in a tree 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Seville Meat Loaf has a Spanish air with its topping from 
a bottle of chili sauce and its flavor from a bottle of olives. 


ow Down on 


MEAT DISHES 


by Clementine Paddleford 


Director, Church Housekeeping Bureau 


HE food dollar doesn’t buy as 

much this fall as it did a year 
ago. It takes twice as careful 
menu planning now to make a dollar 
stretch to include a little profit on the 
crowd supper. It’s the meat bill that 
pokes the big hole in the budget. Inex- 
pensive meat cuts, that of course is your 
answer. 

Plenty of inexpensive cuts on a cow; 
these represent about half of all our meat 
supply, more than half in the case of 
beef. Yet these cuts are just as nutritious 
as the choicest parts of the animal. There 
is just as much protein, fat, vitamins, 
phosphorus and iron in a flank steak as 
in the tenderloin. Nor does flavor have 
any relation to cost. Many of the less 
popular cuts have the best taste. Meat 
men who know fine flavor often choose 
for themselves rump roast which carries 
the neck, “butcher’s roast” it’s called in 
circles of the trade. 

True these less expensive portions are 
less tender as they are taken from sec- 
tions of the animal used actively, but 
long, slow moist heat turns the connec- 
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tive tissue into a form of gelatin, and 
what is more tender than that? Here we 
give you inexpensive meat dishes other 
church groups have used—and found to 
pay in profits and eating satisfaction. 

Church cooks know the advantage of 
having tough cuts ground—a_ process 
which automatically makes the meat ten- 
der. Ground meat made into loaves, pat- 
ties or balls, may be broiled or baked 
like the tenderest cuts. But let the good 
cooks speak for their recipes. 

Mrs. J. H. Findley, 3024 Fleur Drive, 
Des Moines, Iowa says, “I am enclosing a 
menu that our Ladies’ Aid Society used 
first at a community dinner when it was 
important to accomplish the serving of a 
large number in the shortest time possi- 
ble. This meal proved so popular with 
both men and women that we used it 
with variations many times for different 
occasions. It nets us a nice profit, too.” 

The bacon wrapped meat balls insure a 
moist rich flavor even when the main 
dish must be served slowly, or kept warm 
for a time in the oven. It is a menu 
worth trying. 


Hearty luncheon of meat and vegetable pie with 
a circle of mashed potatoes. Radish and fresh 
cucumber pickle share the plate as salad. 


All set for broiling are these ground meat pat- 
ties belted in bacon, flanked by crumb sprinkled 
tomatoes, left, and cheese topped potatoes, right. 


Many are the kinds of stews one can make from 
thrift cuts of meat. This one calls for breast of 
lamb in cubes, and cooked with vegetables. 


COMMUNITY DINNER 
Bacon Meat Balls 
Baked Potatoes Buttered String Beans 
Cabbage and Celery Salad 
Ice Cream with Butterscotch Sauce 
Cookies 
Coffee 


BACON MEAT BALLS 


pounds beef, ground 
pound American 
cheese, cubed or 
grated 

cups chopped stuffed 
olives 

cup finely chopped 
green pepper 


5 cups dried bread 
crumbs 

5 beaten eggs 

2% tablespoons salt 

1 quart milk 

50 slices bacon 


Mix all ingredients in order named. 
Add milk slowly. A full quart may not be 
needed. Use sufficient amount to moisten 
meat well and make it stick together. 
Shape into balls, wrap a strip of bacon 
around each and bake in a moderate oven 
until the meat is tender and bacon crisp. 
If oven space is limited, the bacon may 
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be fastened on with a toothpick and the 
balls cooked on top of stove. Approxi- 
mate yield: 50 portions. 

An interesting variation of the ground 
meat dinner was sent in by Mrs. Gail 
Tamey, 1122 Lincoln Ave., Bedford, In- 
diana. Mrs. Tamey serves this dish with 
steamed rice and green string beans at 
the Brotherhood dinners, where the men 
from other Presbyterian churches meet 
with the men of her church. She writes, 
“We served about one hundred men and 
all the plates returned to the kitchen 
empty. We had given big portions, too. 
I hope some other organization will en- 
joy using this menu.” 


MEAT BALLS WITH TOMATO AND 
MUSHROOM SAUCE 


12 pounds round steak, 1% teaspoons pepper 
round (use part pork 2 or 3 bay leaves (op- 
if desired) tional) 

3 tablespoons salt 14 cup finely chopped 

3 cups cracker crumbs onion 

1 dozen eggs, beaten 


Combine all ingredients, mixing very 





Corned beef takes a bow in a new act—breading gives it a tip top 
flavor interest that will be good for many return engagements! 


Your Very Beat Dish 





cover baking pan and bake in moderate 
oven, (350° F.) 1144 to 2 hours. Approxi- 
mate yield: 50 portions. 


TOMATO MUSHROOM SAUCE 


3 quarts tomato juice 
6 small onions, chopped 
% cup butter 


6 small cans sliced 
mushrooms 


Heat juice. Sauté onions in butter 5 
minutes and then strain butter into to- 
mato juice. Season to taste, then add 
mushrooms. Approximate yield: 4 quarts 
sauce. 

This Spanish rice recipe enriched with 
bacon was suggested by Mrs. Ebbe of 
Trenton, Mo., a dish served recently to a 
hundred guests at a public dinner given 
by the ladies of the Presbyterian church. 
“The day following the dinner,” Mrs. 
Ebbe writes, “we had at least a dozen 
requests for the recipe from women who 
had been present. Since then it has be- 
come a popular dish not only at our 
church dinners but other churches are 
using it. It is very 
inexpensive and 
goes a long way 
toward making a 
good dinner. One 
man offered to pay 
for a second sup- 
per if we would 
serve him a second 
helping of the 
rice.” 

We think that 
with a salad of 
cabbage and car- 
rot on crisp let- 
tuce, and an apple 
pan dowdy with 
coffee that this rice 
dish would really 
“make” a fine 
meal, 


SPANISH RICE 
WITH BACON 


cups rice, well 

washed 

teaspoons salt 

quarts boiling 

water 

pound sliced bacon 

medium sized 

onions 

1 pound American 
cheese 

3 quarts canned 

tomatoes 
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Has your church kitchen one very best dish, one which is 


served frequently and brings a downpour of compliments 
from the guests? Christian Herald will pay $1.00 for every 
acceptable “Best Dish” recipe. Amounts of ingredients should 


be given for serving 50 portions. Tell us the name of your 
women’s organization, the name of your church and any 
interesting detail about the origin of the dish. Tell us about 
any important dinners at which your dish played a star role. 
Address Church Housekeeping Bureau, Christian Herald, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Be careful, so careful, in listing the ingredients, not to leave 


some important item out. 





well. Shape into small balls and roll in 
flour. Brown quickly in greased skillet 
and place in baking dish or. casserole. 
Cover with Tomato Mushroom Sauce, 
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Cook rice in 
rapidly boiling 
salted water 20 to 
30 minutes or un- 
til tender. Drain 
and wash well in 
cold water. Cut 
bacon into small 
squares or run 
through meat 
grinder. Sauté 
over low heat un- 
til brown and 
crisp. Peel and 
chop onions and sauté in hot bacon grease 
until faintly browned. Run cheese through 
meat grinder or cut very fine. Arrange a 
thin layer of rice in each of three drip- 





ping pans (10x16”) and then cover with 
thin layers of cheese, bacon, onion and 
bacon grease mixture. Repeat until ail 
materials are used. Then add 1 quart of 
finely chopped canned tomatoes to each 
pan, sprinkle with salt and pepper and 
top very sparsely with additional slices 
of bacon. Bake in a moderate oven (350° 
F.) 30 minutes. Approximate yield: 25 
portions. 

Mr. F. B. Hittle of Hartman, Colo., 
bulletins: “This dish made a hit with a 
group of our Epworth League young 
people. It was served as the dinner and 
pie was dessert.” The dish has the filling 
properties necessary to satisfy the rave- 
nous appetite of the young. 


BEEF AND MACARONI CASSEROLE 


4 cups macaroni 4 to 6 medium sized 


4 quarts of canned onions 
tomatoes 4 pounds lean beef, 
ground 


Cook macaroni in boiling salted water 
until tender. Drain and add to tomatoes. 
Slice onions and sauté until browned in a 
little bacon fat or other drippings. Add 
the meat and sear well. Combine with 
macaroni and tomatoes and heat through. 
Season to taste. Approximate yield: 50 
portions. 

Miss Blanche Southern of 307 E. Cof- 
fee Street, Greenville, South Carolina, 
sent in the favorite supper dish of her 
Sunday school class. It is a favorite the 
country over as Mrs. Southern proves 
when she says, “Whenever I serve this I 
am asked for the recipe. I have served it 
at missionary groups, B. Y. P. U. parties 
for the young people, and at family gath- 
erings and I always hear ohs, and ahs, 
and this is surely good.” 








SWISS 


15 to 20 pounds lower 
round, rump or shoul- 
der of beef, cut in 
slices 1% inches thick 


STEAK 


5 cups seasoned flour 
Suet or other fat 

5 or 10 onions, sliced 
7% cups tomatoes or 


water 


Wipe meat, pound flour, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, into the meat, using 
wooden potato-masher, old plate or meat 
pounder. Try out suet in skillet or Dutch 
oven, add ‘sliced onions and brown slight- 
ly. Remove onions, brown meat on both 
sides. Put onions on top, add water or 
tomatoes. Cover closely. Simmer or bake 
slowly 144 to 2 hours until very tender. 
Remove meat, make plenty of brown 
gravy. Approximate yield: 60 to 75 por- 
tions. 

A recipe named by Mrs. Etta Basset, 
132 W. Cherry Street, Albion, IIl., as my 
very best dish, was served at a Commer- 
cial Dinner. According to the tradition 
observed in many parts of the country, it 
is a good dish for Saturday dinner or 
Sunday night supper. Tasty, filling, in- 
expensive. 


BROWN BEANS 


5 pounds navy beans 

1 cup finely chopped 
celery 

1 onion, quartered 


1 cup molasses 
1 pint bottle ketchup 
¥% pound bacon, sliced 


(Continued on page 45) 
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By HOWARD RUSHMORE 


E FEEL it’s about time Hollywood 

took stock of its writers who are so 
bitter at society that they must pervert 
life into such an offering as “The Little 
Foxes.” The millions of honest, clean- 
thinking film fans don’t mind tragedy or 
avarice as film themes, but they do think 
there is still dignity and goodness left in 
the human race. They’d like the screen 
writers to show that, too. 

Those who pass on the definition of 
“culture” along New York’s Broadway 
hailed “The Little Foxes” as 1939's 
greatest play and a modern tragedy 
comparable to King Lear. With this 
publicity, it was inevitable that Lillian 
Hellman’s story would find its way to 
Hollywood. Now from Samuel Goldwyn’s 
studio has come the film version (also 
written by Miss Hellman) of four people 
who may rank as all-time villains of the 
celluloid world. 

It is the story of the Hubbard family 
of the South: a theme of murder and 
greed so well acted that its realism is ter- 
rifying. Regina Hubbard, the wife of the 
town banker, calmly sits and watches her 
husband die of a heart attack while he 
vainly pleads for her to hand him the 
medicine bottle that will save his life. For 
her it is perfect revenge: her husband had 
refused to finance the get-rich scheme of 
her two brothers and his will left to Re- 
gina the gold they were seeking. Other 
members of the family and their relatives 
are of the same mold, greedy, drunken, 
corrupt. 

We admit it is one of the best all- 
around films of the year in acting and 
technical achievement. Bette Davis as 
Regina gives a remarkable portrayal of 
sadism; Herbert Marshall, Teresa Wright, 
Patricia Collinge and the rest of the cast 
are almost as good as the incomparable 
Miss Davis. It is a picture that will gross 
high at the box office. But it is a film 
that has absolutely no moral value. 


Make up your mind that you’re in for 
a lot of aviation movies and you might as 
well like it. Hollywood has gone air- 
minded and, personally, we like it. Espe- 
cially if we get more educational (and 
exciting) films like Warner Brothers’ 
“Dive Bomber,” a story of the Navy air 
arm and the men who “Keep ’Em Fly- 
ing.” 

Modern planes demand fliers in the 
peak of condition and Errol Flynn is the 
flight surgeon who has that job. Assigned 
to an aircraft carrier, he advises an emer- 
gency operation for one of a trio of avia- 
tors; the flier dies and his two friends ac- 
cuse Flynn of using bad medical judg- 
ment. The feud is maintained through 
various divisions of the service, with the 
flight surgeon emerging a hero in the end. 

Filmed in technicolor, “Dive Bomber” 
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is an inspirational story of America’s aerial 
fighting force and it can be highly recom- 
mended as a family movie. Starred with 
Flynn are Fred MacMurray, Ralph Bel- 
lamy and Regis Toomey. 


The recent blast leveled at the movie 
industry by Sen. Gerald Nye we thought 
in bad taste, if not bad politics. Obvi- 
ously appealing to un-American elements 
such as the Christian Front, Nye injected 
the racial issue by intimating that Holly- 
wood producers who happen to be Jewish 
are the most active in what he called 
“war mongering.” He also condemned 
propaganda films which were anti-Nazi. 
It is well to keep in mind that Will Hays, 
a Presbyterian layman, who is in charge 
of censoring immoral or propaganda-laden 
films, has refuted Senator Nye’s allega- 
tion as have dozens of prominent Protes- 
tants and Catholics in the film industry. 
If Jewish movie producers dislike Hitler, 
they are joined in that opinion by about 
130,000,000 Americans including, we 
hope, the Senator from North Dakota. 


Similar to but not as good as “Rebecca,” 
“Lydia” is a sentimental story of roman- 


tic frustration. Forced to choose between . 


three men, Merle Oberon selects the 
wrong one and then has to wait thirty- 
five years for his return. She has gambled 
that he will still love her when he comes 
back, but he doesn’t. Tears are supplied 
quite accurately by Miss Oberon with 
Edna May Oliver and Alan Marshal in 
other leading roles. A United Artists pic- 
ture. 


Real tragedy for Dr. Kildare fans pops 
up in “Dr, Kildare’s Wedding Day” when 


the bride is killed just before the cere- ° 


mony. The first dull film of the entire 
series. With, as usual, Lew Ayres, La- 
raine Day and Lionel Barrymore. 


Melvyn Douglas and Ruth Hussey are 
featured in “Our Wife” another one of 
those light-weight comedies of marital 
triangles. Amusing only to adults—not a 
family picture. 


Senate page boys, according to ““Adven- 
ture in Washington” are either very, very 
good or very, very horrid. An implausible 
story of corruption in our highest legisla- 
tive body that isn’t going to please the 
Senator from your district. Cast includes 
Herbert Marshall, Virginia Bruce and 
Dickie Jones. 


Add “Navy Blues” to the list of films 
which won’t encourage mother to let Jun- 
ior enlist with the fleet. The story fea- 
tures hula girls, low comedy, Ann Sheri- 
dan, Jack Oakie and Martha Raye. We 
hope our Navy is properly resentful. 


The Country Preacher Says: 


EN we came back from the four 
services we had Sunday, we found an 
old Divinity School classmate in the yard 
waiting for someone to arrive. He travels 
about the country, has been in Alaska 
three times and distributes religious pic- 
tures and literature, etc., and perhaps does 
as much good that way as any of us. He 
carries no script or purse, relying on what 
is given him as he goes. He has a trailer 
and always has a dog with him. Really he 
gets by on his humor and so everyone is 
glad to see him, and to put him up for 
that matter. Who said Benjamin Franklin 
went through the world in “Humorous 
mastery of it?” Wasn’t that perfect? This 
man preached in our church once years 
ago and the folks here remember it like 
yesterday because it was full of humor. 
The Preacher got several stories out of 
that which he has been using ever since. 
He was telling last night about the old 
preacher that was asked by his congrega- 
tion to pray for rain. And so pray for rain 
he did. He noticed there seemed to be a 
small cloud in the sky as he prayed and 
sure enough it soon grew to be a very 
large one. And then did it rain? It grew 
worse and worse and then the lightning 
came and the congregation was nearly 
paralyzed with fear. Then if the lightning 
didn’t strike the corner of the church and 
off flew some clapboards and the old 
preacher fell upon his knees again— 
“Lord” he said “I knows I prayed for 
rain but this sure am rediculous.” 

Today the folks went off to Hartford 
and Francis, known as Tiddly, the younger 
of the orphans that have lived with us for 
eight years, and the Preacher went to can- 
ning tomatoes. We did it all out by the 
fireplace by the lily pool. Before noon, we 
had eighteen and a half quarts up. Then 
we raided the icebox with good results. 
A family bottle of root beer and three hot 
dogs each and some bread and a piece of 
cake each (these two pieces must .have 
been hidden somewhere) and some plums 
that Tiddly climbed up the tree and 
fetched. 

Then we put up twelve quarts more 
and we had no more tomatoes. I guess 
we have about 100 jars put up now of 
various things. 

There was a couple at Cedar Falls that 
took me down to Waterloo Saturday after- 
noon. They were so kind to me and I 
have not their address. If they see this 
would they kindly send it to me? I prom- 
ised to try to go to their parish if I was 
ever out that way again. 

The Preacher hopes that all the coun- 
try churches had a grand Home Coming 
Day this year. Why, we had some 400 dif- 
ferent persons during the day “down to 
the old church.” These people that come 
back to their own old time church of their 
childhood seem more than willing to help 
out—especially as to keeping up the prop- 
erty. We had more than 250 eating dinner 
on the lawn. While we never stress the 
matter of the offering, we earnestly thank 
them for all their help in times past. It 
amounted to over $100 both last year 
and this year. We make it always so hap- 
py an occasion. I always go out before 
the service begins and talk and have 
everyone feel at home beforehand. 

George B. Gilbert. 
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Wash and pick over the beans. Cover 
with cold water and soak overnight. Drain, 
cover with fresh water and simmer until 
beans are very tender. Turn into a large 
baking pan. Add celery and stick in the 
quarters of onion. Spread molasses and 
ketchup over the top and stir in lightly. 
Top with bacon slices and bake covered, 
30 minutes, in a moderate oven (350° F.). 
Then remove cover and bake until bacon 
is crisp. If the beans seem dry baste with 
1 quart tomato juice or strained canned 
tomatoes. Approximate yield: 40 to 50 
portions. 

There’s a Spanish air about Seville 
Meat Loaf with its topping from a bottle 
of chili sauce and its flavor from a bottle 
of olives. Accompany it with pickles— 
serve it hot or cold—and make it with 
this new recipe. This is the Church House- 
keeping Bureau’s suggestion for the month. 


SEVILLE MEAT LOAF 


2 cups stale bread 2 pounds ground beef 








crumbs 1 pound ground pork 
2 cups milk 2 cups sliced stuffed 
1 tablespoon salt olives 
4 teaspoon pepper 2 cups finely diced 
3 tablespoons grated cele 

onion 4 cup butter, melted 
1 clove garlic, finely 1% cups chili sauce 


minced 14 cup water 
4 eggs, well beaten 


Combine bread crumbs, milk, salt, pep- 
per, onion, garlic, and egg in bowl. Add 
meats, olives and celery and mix thorough- 
ly. Shape into 6 loaves in greased baking 
dishes. Pour mixture of butter, chili 
sauce and water over loaves and bake, un- 
covered, in moderately hot oven (375° F.) 
1 hour, basting frequently. Serve hot or 
cold. Approximate yield: 36 portions. 


SPANISH RICE 


12 large onions, finely 6 small green peppers, 
sliced shredded 

2 cups rice 2 tablespoons salt 

3 quarts canned toma- 1 teaspoon pepper 

%4 cup sugar 

re cup butter 


toes 
3 quarts boiling water 

Combine ingredients in large kettle. 
Cook over low heat from 1 hour, stirring 
gently twice. Then remove cover and 
cook until rice is as dry as desired. Or the 
mixture can be baked in a moderate oven 
(350° F.), or it can be cooked on the top 
of the stove as directed and then divided 
into as many casseroles as there are tables, 
sprinkled with buttered crumbs and baked 
in the oven until browned. Approximate 
yield: 50 portions. 

Recipe was submitted by Mrs. U. A. 
Guenther, Pres. Church, Bordentown, N. J. 


RAVIOLA 
4 pounds round steak, pound butter or but- 
oune ter substitute 
2 bunches celery, tablespoons chili 
shredded powder 


2 green peppers, tomato soup 
shredded (8 oz.) packages 
noodles 


1 
2 

5 onions, finely sliced 6 cans ready-to-serve 
5 


Combine meat and vegetables. Sauté in 
butter, cover and cook, stirring only occa- 
sionally, until vegetables are tender, about 
20 minutes. Add chili powder and soup. 
Heat to boiling. Cook noodles in salted 
water until tender. Drain and just before 
serving, add to meat mixture. Approxi- 
mate yield: 50 portions. 

Recipe from the files of Mrs. C. W. 
Lester, Hugo, Oklahoma, Box 534. 
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* Today, more than ever, America’s young men must be 
strong ...morally as well as physically. Throughout America, 
in every U.S. Army chapel, these young meh are being given 
full opportunity to stand by their religion. 

* To equip our young men morally and spiritually, the 
United States government is now completing 555 of these 
chapels. Each army camp in America is to have a place for 
men from every section of the country to worship. 

* To lend a deeper religious interest to the service, each 
chapel is being equipped with the Hammond Organ. This 
reverent music will help to carry on the work of the church. 
Your own young men in the army have the opportunity to 
carry on with the religion you have taught them. 

* If, in your own community, you have a music problem, 
you are invited to consult with your Hammond Organ dealer. 
Or write for complete information. Your church too, can 
enjoy the superb music of the Hammond Organ. 


HAMMOND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 2927 N. Western Ave., Chicago, II, 


: - if you’re using 

Me money . . because every dol- 
lar is loaded with extra power 
today. 
your neighbors, to your coun- 


its value to you, to 


try has grown with our na- 
tional needs. 


= PLAY SAF 
Investment Opportunity 


Make the most of your money conveniently 
and safely with a Second Federal Savings 
or Investment Share Account— 


INSURED SAFETY vour account here 
is insured up to $5,000 by F.S.L. I. C.—a 
U.S. Government instrumentality. 


MAXIMUM RETURN Earnings com- 


pounded every 6 months, current rate full 
32% per year... cash or credit choice. 


WHEN YOU NEED IT The usual 30- 


day notice is provided, yet we have always 
paid withdrawals on demand. 


NO RED TAPE Simple, safe, sure-fire! 


Thousands are saving, investing and receiv- 
ing welcome income by mail. 


START WITH EVEN $5 Add what and 

when you choose, or invest a lump sum... 
always worth 100 cents on the 
dollar here. 


WITH 
THIS 


SAVINGS & LOAN 


SYM ge Ea 


ASSN. 
Ltr bt) 


Send me. without obligation, full details on invest- 
ment plan supervised by U. S. Government authorities. i 


Name 
Address 
Town 


aciietat Amienseaglle 


RESPONSIBLE CITIZENS 


+ » are earning up to $50 weekly by truth- 
fully presenting the facts on our investment 
plan. No expense involved, no waiting for 
pay. We do not want “‘salesmen” . . simply 
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(Continued from page 25) 


They were old now—he and Ingrid. 
But they held hands still—just as they’d 
done all the Sunday evenings at church 
when they’d been “going together” as 
youngsters back in Minneapolis. 

Soon they would be going away on a 
long journey. John had told Ingrid so 
often about Sweden, about the province 
of Norrland where he’d been born, where 
he’d worked on the upland farm near 
Boden, and later in the iron mines at 
Kiruna. He had often talked about the 
little farm where he’d been brought up. 
The Lulea river flowed quietly past the 
foot of the farm, and the steep mountain- 
side began where the hay fields ended. In 
the summer the cows were pastured high 
in the mountain-meadows. It was there, 
at the top of the mountain, rising high 
behind the farm house, that John had seen 
the light of the sun at midsummer mid- 
night. 

To Ingrid the midnight sun had become 
the symbol of the years John had lived in 
Sweden, the years she hadn’t shared or 
known. He and Ingrid had talked so often 
of going one summer to see it. Now In- 
grid lived for that journey. They had no 
kin in California, she and John. They 
had had no children. 

The street car came crunching over the 
switch points, its cable moaning in the 
still night air. There was a light mist but 
no wind. The evening was warm. John 
hurried out into the street, limping a little 
as he went. The few passengers were get- 
ting out. This was the end of the line for 
the Kearney car. 

Ingrid smiled, took John’s rough hand 
in hers as he sat down beside her. They 
did not kiss. The street car was too pub- 
lic a place, too bright-lit. Soon they were 
at the theater, holding hands in the half- 
dark. 

It was after three when they reached 
home on the Sutter car. There was moon- 
light dimmed by night mist over their 
bungalow in the Richmond District. John 
turned the key in the front door. 

Said Ingrid happily, as John held open 
the door, “We will be in Sweden to see 
the sun this summer, John.” 

Yes, this. summer they would see the 
midnight sun. Already he had passes on 
the railroad and he had been granted a 
three-months’ leave of absence. Next week 
—on the day of the anniversary—he would 
bring home the steamship tickets. Every- 
thing was packed and ready. 

Sunday dawned, warm and bright. John 
and Ingrid rose early to go to church. 
John was ill at ease, felt his Sunday aware- 
ness of the lie he lived. 

As the minister delivered his sermon, 
John writhed under the righteous words. 
His was a black soul. He was no longer 
the station master—the Man in Gray— 
Ingrid still thought him. 

Yet one thought consoled him. His sor- 
row was single. He was bearing his burden 
alone. Ingrid did not know. She would 
refuse the journey she longed for so much 
if she knew. His pay now was only a 
third as much as a station master’s, and 
Ingrid would say they could not afford so 
costly a journey. 

With Ingrid and the others in the 
church, John prayed—prayed silently, fer- 
vently that his sin might be forgiven. 

Sunday passed, and the work week be- 


gan. Dark clouds hung low over the city — 
when John stepped on the Sutter street 
car to start downtown Monday afternoon. 
A moist wind was blowing in from the 
sea. His raincoat was under his arm. 

He did not like to stand out in the rain. 
Perhaps because he was growing old. Yet 
he would have to stand outside if the rain 
came. That was part of his work. He was 
the flagman at a railroad grade crossing 
near the Occidental station. There was a 
hut for him. But switch engines and 
trains passed his crossing constantly. 
There was hardly any time he could spend 
sitting down in the hut. 

Not far from his crossing was the big 
station and the old locker room where his 
gray uniform hung. But the locker and 
the uniform were no part of his life now. 

Nothing he had ever done before was 
like this work of his now. “Boomer” 
Bjornson he’d been called back in the 
Minneapolis days. It was then he had met 
Ingrid. She had stood behind the candy 
counter—fair-haired and rosy-cheeked and 
smiling. The store was her father’s, and 
John had come in to buy a stick of lico- 
rice. Until then he’d never stayed long in 
one place. He had worked as a brakeman 
or switchman for maybe a half a dozen 
railroads. Even after they had married, 
he hadn’t worked long on any one road— 
until he had come to the Occidental in 
1914. 

At first, he and Ingrid had missed the 
cold winters, the hot summers, the sharp 
changes in seasons. But soon they had 
come to like San Francisco. He had been 
forty-five then. Time to settle down, they 
had decided. 

Tall John, the switchmen called him. 
He stood six feet five in his stocking feet, 
and he was big and broad in proportion. 
Once his hair had been yellow—pale gold, 
Ingrid said; now it was white. Strong as 
an ox, he had been. Quick, too, with his 
hands. And quick to act he’d been when 
he’d saved the Old Man’s life that night 
in the yard. 

John walked around the station instead 
of through it, on his way to the crossing 
where he worked. He knew everyone 
working in the station and he couldn’t 
bear to have them see him—now that he 
could no longer wear the gray uniform. 

“Well, if it ain’t Tall John,” said Jerry 
Smith, standing in the doorway of the 
flagman’s hut as John approached. “Looks 
like rain,” he added, buttoning his over- 
long frayed coat, .and looking up at the 
threatening sky. 

Jerry was an old, short, squat ex-brake- 
man. One foggy night Jerry had been on 
top of a box car, setting the hand brake. 
Lantern signals had been mixed. Sudden- 
ly, the engine had lurched ahead, throwing 
Jerry to the rails. The crushed arm had 
been amputated at the shoulder, and Jer- 
ry’s days as a brakeman had ended. 

“You are right,” said Tall John slowly, 
glancing up at the forbidding clouds. 

Eager to get away from the crossing 
the minute his shift ended, Jerry waved 
absentmindedly over his shoulder with his 
good left arm, as he rolled away on his 
old bowed legs. 

The crossing was quiet for a moment. 

John checked the kerosene supply in his 
lamps, and saw that the flags in his hut 
were in order. Then he took off his bat- 
tered black hat. He liked to stand bare- 
headed when he worked. If he couldn’t 
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wear the gray cap with the gilt emblem, 
he didn’t want to wear anything.- He took 
off his suit coat, pulled a pair of worn 
overalls over his trousers, and put on an 
old red coat-sweater. He’d sewed on the 
leather pieces at the elbows himself to 
keep the sweater from wearing out. Ingrid 
would not have understood why he would 
need an old sweater at work. No s‘ation 
master would need a sweater. There was 
the fine gray uniform, ... 

A local whistled as it pulled around the 
bend, and John got out on the crossing. 
All the people on the trains were travelers. 
Soon he and Ingrid would be travelers too, 
and going farther than most of the people 
in the trains that passed this crossing. 

But after he had traveled, what then? 
He would have to stand at this same 
crossing five long years more. Seventy 
was the retiring age. Five years. ... 

If he had only known more, if he’d had 
more schooling. If his mind were as quick 
as it had once been, he would not have to 
stand here at this crossing. He could have 
been a station clerk. He had tried that 
two years ago—for two weeks. 

Then the demerits had begun to pile up. 
First, a reprimand for failing to put a mail 
pouch on a train; then, ten demerits for 
failing to dispatch another. Ten more for 
putting an improper seal on a carload of 
sheep; twenty for failing to notify the 
stockyard foreman about the arrival of a 
carload of cattle so that they could be un- 
loaded within the time limit the law had 
set. Then there were tickets to be sold 
and freight to be billed, and he did not 
understand the tariffs. 

There were the station abstracts to be 
made. The billing machine baffled him, 
and the electric adding machine confused 
him. The telephone rang constantly all 
the evening hours when he was alone in 
the station. There was too much to do— 
too much that was strange. He had had 
nightmares about the work, and grown 
haggard and thin, and the demerits had 
piled up. Ninety demerits would mean 
that he would be fired. No exceptions 
were made to that railroad rule. 

Ingrid had become grave, had wondered 
what was the matter. “Extra trains,” he’d 
said. He had been short. with Ingrid, and 
he had worried because he had ‘been 
abrupt. 

Two weeks of anguish, and then he had 
gone up to see the chief clerk in the su- 
perintendent’s office. 

The chief clerk had been kind. They 

had talked. John could see now, couldn’t 
he, said the chief clerk, why he couldn’t 
handle the station clerk’s job? Then the 
chief clerk had said there was a flagman’s 
job open. He’d leaned back in his chair, 
waiting for an answer. So John had be- 
come what he was now—and what he 
would be for five years more. 
_ A switch engine rumbled over the cross- 
ing. The engineer waved and John waved 
back. The switch engine—a “six-wheeler” 
—ground the rails and John felt wheels 
gtind his mind. Five years more of living 
a lie— 

The rain began, and soon it was a dull, 
Steady, monotonous drizzle. Engines and 
trains rolled over the crossing. Night 
came. At last John hurried away after 
little Harry Jankowski had appeared at 
eleven to relieve him. 

When John woke the next morning, the 
Storm had passed, Raindrops glistened on 
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2. “And what,” I asked, “makes you think I 
treat Patsy like a hothouse flower?” “Golly,” 
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fussed over like yours,” she said the other 
day. “I'll treat my baby like a person— 
not like a hothouse flower!” 


3. “Indeed I have a special laxative for 
Patsy,” I retorted. “And I bet you dollars to 
doughnuts that you’ll have a special laxative 
for your baby, too! I don’t spoil Patsy, Sis. 
I'm bringing her up exactly as the doctor told 
me to!” 






5. “The doctor said I’d find Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria thorough—yet it’s always mild and safe. 
It works mostly in the lower bowel so it isn’t 
likely to upset a youngster’s digestion. Patsy’s 
crazy about the taste of it, too. I’m going to 
give her some now. Watch.” 


HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 


Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
1s senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion or cause nausea... 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel ...(3) In regulated dos- 
ages it produces easy elimination and 


has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher’s Castoria to eliminate griping 
and thus allow gentle laxative action. 
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the hedge outside. The sun shone. A soft 
breeze stirred the curtain at. the open 
window. 

That afternoon Tall John’s step was 
brisk, in spite of his limp, as he walked 
from the Kearney car to his hut at the 
crossing. 

“Letter, John,” said old Jerry Smith, 
pointing his stubby thumb over his shoul- 
der as he hurried away. 

It was in a worn brown envelope. The 
railroad always used the same envelope 
over and over. There were spaces for a 
dozen addresses. In the twelth space was 
written, “John Bjornson, Crossing Flag- 
man,” and after that the name of the 
crossing. The envelope was sealed with a 
piece of gummed tape. 

John’s smile faded. Sealed letters had 
told of demerits when he had tried to be 
a station clerk. There had been no sealed 
letters since he had become a crossing 
flagman. 

John turned the letter around in his 
trembling fingers. A switch engine whis- 
tled. John stuffed the letter into his 
sweater pocket, and limped out to protect 


| the crossing. He felt old—older than he 


ever had before. What had he done that 
was wrong? Why would he get demerits 
now? Had he fallen asleep in the hut 
some time during his shift? He could not 
remember, 

He did not hear the engineer’s shouted 
greeting or see him wave. Moments after 
the switch engine had passed, he still held 
up his flag in warning. An angry truck 
driver blew his horn directly behind John. 

Slowly he went back to the hut. Un- 
folding the white half-sheet, he read the 
letter. Spreading it out on his shaking 
knees, he read it again. 

Yes, he had read the words right. He 


| could be a night station master again—a 


Man in Gray. The letter said that. And 
it was signed by the day station master, 
his old boss. The job was being put back 
on. If he wanted it, the letter said, he 
should see the station master tomorrow. 
The job would start next week. 

Next week? Next week he and Ingrid 
would be on their way. 

A bell clanged as a local rounded the 
bend. Tall John stood at the crossing as 
it headed into an inbound track. The 
Monterey Limited whistled as it pulled 
out of the station. A switch engine backed 
a string of coaches over the crossing. 

Next week? It was then he and Ingrid 
were to start for Sweden—to see the mid- 
night sun. But he could be a Man in Gray 
again—next week. If he did not take the 
job then, someone else would get it. And 
when it was listed on the bulletin, who- 
ever was holding the job would be as- 
signed to it permanently. The fact that 
John had held the job so many years 
would not count. Seniority, length of serv- 
ice, did not assure John or anyone of this 
job. Besides, he, John, was old, and if 
he did not take the job now, a younger 
man would get and hold it. 

Yes, John knew, it would be next week 
or never. He would become a Man in 
Gray now or not ever again. He would 
have to decide. Tomorrow he would have 
to tell the day station master. 

He stood, holding up the flag in warn- 
ing as the trains and engines passed. It 
was dusk, and then night, and John held 
a lantern in his hand. His head was bare, 
and the evening warm. 


The gray uniform could be his to wear 
again. ... But the journey... . He and 
Ingrid must go... now. Next year might 
be too late—for Ingrid. 

Little hunch-backed Harry Jankowski 
touched John’s arm. “Get agoin’,” he said, 
smiling. “Time’s up.” 

Slowly John took off his overalls and 
put on his suit coat. The glasses were 
there in the breast pocket, with the ribbon 
fastened to the lapel. He limped toward 
the street. 

He stopped outside the station and 
looked in through the glass doors. He 
could stand there on that train platform 
again. :-.. 

Waiting for the streetcar in front of 
the station, he stodd in the light under 
the pillared Mission arches instead of at 
the curb. He felt again as if he belonged 
—as if he were part of this fine building 
and the years of his life there were go- 
ing on. 

He looked up at the ceiling under the 
arches. Dust lay thick on the globes. No 
wonder the light was dim. He would see 
that the globes were kept clean. The jan- 
itors were getting careless. 

A cab drew up at the curb and a shorts 
stout man stepped out. Hurrying by, he 
brushed John’s sleeve, turned to apologize. 

John blushed, opened his mouth, but 
could not speak. There, before him, was 
the Old Man, the general manager now. 
Four years it was since he’d seen Mr. 
Wells. He had been a Man in Gray then. 

“How are you, Bjornson?” Mr. Wells 
asked kindly, shaking John’s limp hand. 

“Good,” said John at last, finding his 
voice. “Good, Mr. Wells,” he added, smil- 
ing awkwardly. 

“You look kind of peaked, Bjornson,” 
Mr. Wells said, knitting his thick brows. 
“Anything wrong?” he asked, taking 
John’s arm. 

Strange, thought John, that he should 
meet the Old Man now—this evening— 
the day the letter from the station master 
had come. After four years. 

They walked into the station, he and 
Mr. Wells, and beyond into the smoking 
room. A word from the Old Man—and 
there would be no problem to solve. But 
already the Old Man had done so much— 

“Glad to see you're still hanging on, 
Bjornson,” said the Old Man as they sat 
down. 

“Anything wrong?” said the Old Man, 
his sharp eyes searching. 

The midnight sun . . . Ingrid had looked 
forward so long... . 

“What was it you said, Mr. Wells?” 

“Something the matter?” 

John tapped the ashes from the end of 
his cigar, cleared his throat. “Just think- 
ing about a trip to the Old Country. My 
wife and I. . . .” His voice trailed off. 
He put the cigar back between his lips. 

“Trip, eh?” said the Old Man between 
quick puffs. “Could use a vacation my- 
self—a good long one, Bjornson,” he said, 
sitting back, studying his cigar. “Times 
have been mighty tough,’ he added 
heavily. 

Tired, the Old Man looked. . Tired and 
troubled. He, too, was growing old. 

“Yes,” said John firmly. “We are going 
to start next Tuesday, my wife and I,” 

“Good luck, Bjornson,” said the Old 
Man, rising. 

“Thank you, Mr. Wells,” said John. 

They shook hands and parted. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


“T’s tellin’ Ol’ Pete and Tom how proud 
the’ ought to be to ca’ry the pu’tiest gal 
in Saline county to town.” 

“Sh!”? She glanced apprehensively 
toward the house. “Can we go out the 
back way? I don’t want to disturb Fa- 
ther’s reading.” 

“Giddap, Pete, Giddap, Tom! Cou’se 
we can go any way yo’ wants to go.” He 
slapped the reins, and with the wheels 
rumbling, off they went. 

The bays started up briskly and they 
trotted past the mill and over the bridge. 
The dust rose in swirls behind them and 
Elizabeth sat stiffly upright in the leather 
seat, as they neared the first business 
house. Down the street, she could see that 
the activity in the little town had con- 
tinued and a number of horses were 
hitched outside the Tavern. A cab stood 
waiting, and loitering about the hitching 
rack were the leaning forms of some of 
the idlers of the town. 

“Elizabeth Granville, you’re just coax- 
ing yourself into believing that it would 
be perfectly proper for you to walk right 
in to the desk at the Tavern,” she told 
herself, “When you know good and well 
that it’s not the thing to do. Not for a 
young lady with your mother’s training 
and the manners taught you at the Young 
Ladies’ Seminary!” 

She cast her mind about for another 
excuse for having driven into town. Per- 
haps a piece of lace from the village store 
for her new dress? “Drive slower, Pap- 
py,” she said over his shoulder. “Please 
let me out at the store.” 

“Good morning, Miss Elizabeth!” 

She turned startled blue eyes about and 
looked into the amused grey ones of David 
Franklin. How jauntily he sat his fine 
horse! But it had only been a few mo- 
ments before that she heard his voice on 
the front lawn talking with Father! 

“Oh! It’s you, Mr. Franklin,” she said 
as he rode along beside the carriage. How 
had he got here so soon? 

“Your parents were greatly disturbed 
when they heard the carriage leave and I 
have come to give you their message.” 

“Oh, indeed? And can not a lady ride 
into town for some lace without permis- 
sion?” 

His scrutiny pierced her composure. 
“Lace?” 

“Yes, lace. The store, Pappy.” 

“Whoa, Tom. Whoa, Pete!” Pappy 
motioned a colored boy to hold the lines, 
but already David was gallantly holding 
out his gloved hand. 

Elizabeth put her own into it and 
stepped to the cobblestones. 

Not asking permission, Franklin accom- 
panied her into the door. “Of course, it 
couldn’t have been the arrival of the 
Tamerlane that caused the sudden neces- 
sity of the purchase of a piece of lace?” 

The red blood surged up under the 
creaminess of her white forehead, and she 
hurried silently up to the counter. Torn 
suddenly with an idea, she said, “And are 
you not going to the Tavern bar for a 
stein of beer, after you deliver your mes- 
Sage to the daughter of the distressed 
parents?” 

David threw back his head with a 
hearty laugh. “Ah, you’re more beautiful 
than ever when you’re angry, Miss Eliza- 

(Continued on next page) 
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beth.” He struck his whip across his shin- 
ing new riding boot. Very good boots they 
were, too, she was thinking, and must 
have cost a pretty penny, bought, no 
doubt, at the Gentlemen’s store of Abner 
Hood, in St. Louis. He cut a fashionable 
figure, with his silk hat and riding jacket. 

She looked at him speculatively. Why 
could she not have loved him? Her moth- 
er and father were both so fond of him. 
“A fine young man” was her father’s ver- 
dict, and her mother had added, “Born to 
make his mark in the world.” He had 
won both of them over, through the long 
winter evenings, while he read law with 
the Judge, and played up his pretty man- 
ners to his wife and daughter. 

“Seriously, now, Elizabeth, did you 
really come to town for lace?” 

“T believe the lady came to town for 
lace,” a masculine voice said quietly. 

Elizabeth whirled in unladylike surprise. 
It was the captain of the Tamerlane. 
Again she noted the broadness of his 
square shoulders, the height of his com- 
pact body, and the same black hair that 
she had seen on the bright sunlight of the 
decks an hour ago. 

Her white hand crept to her throat in 
quick embarrassment. 

But the captain looked coolly into the 
hot grey eyes of the other man who was 
gripping his riding whip in sudden anger. 

“T’m at your service, Ma’am,” Captain 
O’Day bowed stiffly, “I'll wait outside— 
if you need me.” Without another look 
he strode to the door. 

“Of all the infernal insolence!” David 
took a quick step after him, but Elizabeth 
laid a restraining hand on his arm. 

“Please!” she whispered. But it was 
too late. Already the store clerk was 
grinning with delight with this choice bit 
of gossip to bandy with his customers. 

If only she hadn’t been so indiscreet. 
How handsome the young captain was! 
Her heart beat quickly. Never had she 
seen eyes so blue. They spoke of the sea, 
of adventure across the waters, and of a 
thousand other things to stir the heart of 
a girl. 

Without a word the clerk was getting 
out the laces. And Elizabeth said haught- 
ily, “I should like to see some of your 
finest velvet ribbons.” 

Caught in the trap of her quick adroit- 
ness, the clerk in his stumbling clumsiness, 
knocked down a bolt of Swiss muslin, and 
hurriedly retrieved it just as the owner, 
rubbing his hands on his black apron, ap- 
proached. 

“Ah, Miss. Granville. And how is the 
Judge and the Missus today?” 

“They are both in splendid health, 
thank you, Mr. Barton. How is Rowena?” 

“Rowena is fine, too. She was speaking 
of you only last night. She wanted to 
send you a message today, by one of the 
boys, about the singing school. They will 
continue meeting through the summer 
this year. Master Ellston has announced 
that he will stay in Arrow Rock all sum- 
mer, and the next meeting will be as usual 
on Friday night.” 

“Splendid!” said David. 

“Ves, that is splendid. I think all of us 
enjoy singing school.” 

“And did I hear you ask for some velvet 
ribbon? Here is a bolt from New Orleans 
just last week. It came in on the Algoma 


from St. Louis last Wednesday. Miss 
Walker tells me that it is the latest trim- 
ming for the young ladies of fashion in 
New Orleans.” 

Purchasing the ribbon in her most digni- 
fied manner for the benefit of the clerk 
who had been sent to the other side of 
the store to open a keg of mackerel, Eliza- 
beth finished with the business as quickly 
as possible. How ridiculous for her to 
have become the target for any talk what- 
ever. A young river steamboat captain, 
indeed! What would her father and moth- 
er say? And what would David think? 
She looked at him out of the corner of 
one eye, as they left the store in silence. 
Then as she neared the door, she asked 
in a conversational tone, “Shall we attend 
the singing school, Friday night?” 

But he was still smarting sulkily, and 
said, “If you care to have me as an escort, 
Miss Granville, I shall come for you at 
seven,”—this loud enough for the waiting 
Captain to hear. 

Face averted, Elizabeth marched out to 
her waiting carriage. After all, it was not 
the captain’s fault. Anyone with a grain 
of sense would know that it was his Irish 
blood. Hesitantly, she turned, but already 
he was swinging across the street to the 
Tavern, and David was waiting to help 
her into the carriage. 

“Au revoir,” he said, as she gathered up 
her skirt carefully to protect it from the 
dust of the wheels. 

“Oh, David, I am sorry.” She bent 
down suddenly and whispered in his ear. 
A sudden light shot into his eyes, and he 
smiled at her and an answering dimple 
showed for an instant at the corner of her 
pretty mouth. 

“Ah, Elizabeth!” But Pappy had 
whipped up the bays, and away they went, 
kicking up the dust in the very face of 
young Mr. Franklin, who wiped it off 
carefully with his immaculate handker- 
chief, and disconsolately mounted his 
horse. 

As the carriage rounded the corner, 
Elizabeth could not resist a look over her 
shoulder, and, yes—there was David, 
handing the reins to a black boy at the 
Tavern hitching rack, and the straight 
back of Mr. Michael O’Day just disap- 
pearing into the Tavern doorway. 

She knew a moment of panic. Would 
they come to blows in the Tavern? Then, 
she smiled to herself . . . not if she knew 
David. 

Once more she was thinking of the blue- 
ness of the eyes of Michael O’Day. She 
shook herself abruptly out of her dream- 
ing. What explanation could she have for 
her parents? 

“Drive in at the front, please, Pappy,” 
she directed him. 

The lawn chairs were empty now, and 
with a feeling of relief of the postpone- 
ment of her problem, she hurried across 
the velvet grass to the piazza. Chloe, eyes 
wide in a frightened face, held open the 
door, silently. 

“Ol Marse in a te’ble tempe’, Miss 
’Lizabeth,” she whispered. 

Elizabeth knew a frightened moment. 
Doctor Lawson had warned him of getting 
angry. And to think that she had brought 
it upon him! Contritely, the quick tears 
sprang into her eyes. No use in trying to 
avoid the matter. She hurried into the 
sitting room. 

(To be continued) 
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much that is pure gold in marriage. The 
plain fact is of course that if in marriage 
you get—so to speak—a chair, it is fool- 
ish to try to eat it; and if you get an 
orange it is foolish to try to sit on it. It 
is not likely that you will get absolute 
rounded perfection in your mate. (Who 
of us would be a fit companion for a per- 
fect human being?) But it is likely that 
you will get the raw material of one or 
another kind of beautiful happiness if 
you'll look attentively to see what kind 
of satisfaction can be made out of what 
you have. Don’t be bullied by any dog- 
matically generalizing writer (fiction or 
Ph.D.) out of this lovely chance to make 
your own happiness and that of another 
human being. You will hear some novel- 
ists say, “But of course any attempt to 
get companionship from a wife is doomed 
to failure. Women can never be comrades 
for men. They are personal, passionate, 
unreasonable, maternal—and as such, we 
men must take them and be thankful for 
them.” Grab the saltcellar in a hurry, 
young man, and sprinkle lavishly any such 
sweeping statement. It may very well be 
that if you try to get “personal, passion- 
ate, unreasonable and maternal” qualities 
out of the girl whom you have married— 
whom you have married—you'll get noth- 


ing at all from her but exasperation, be- | 


cause she may be one of the women who 
are natural-born comrades and compan- 
ions, with just enough of the maternal and 
passionate to get by on. If you cam get 
companionship (a lovely, lovely element 
in life) from her, how dumb you would 
be not to look for it in her because some- 
body has said in a book that all women 
are personal and passionate. 

Not long ago one of the refugees to 
this country, one of the elite of Europe’s 
intellectuals who are enriching our na- 
tional life with their wisdom and culture, 
was protesting against the Byronic ro- 
mantic idea that, to have a successful 
marriage, a man must somehow miracul- 
ously find the one woman in all the race 
with whom it was possible for him to live 
in joyful peace. His English was not quite 
adequate to his excellently sound thought, 
and he made everybody laugh by exclaim- 
ing, “That’ not true. Not at all. I am 
happy, happy, happy in my marriage. But 
I could have married a thousand women! 
And my wife could have married a thou- 
sand men!” 

This is of course an exaggeration so 
great as to be-heartily comic, as the peo- 
ple found who heard his exclamation. 
There is something in the Romantic 
School idea of perfect “affinity” with the 
one perfect mate, or else the idea wouldn’t 
have had the influence it has wielded. If 
a man has a strong desire to have in his 
mate only personal, passionate and ma- 
ternal qualities, he will not find full hap- 
piness with a breezy, life-loving, good 
sport, common-sense girl. But see now— 
the fact is that there are mighty few men 
or women who enjoy only one kind of 
quality in other people. 

So, with a smile to warn you not to 
take the earnest refugee’s odd and amus- 
ing statement literally as the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, I 
tecommend his phrase for consideration 
by young people who hope—does anybody 
hot hope?—to find happiness in marriage. 
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ON THE AIR 


By Aileen Soares 


fA year at this time, with the regu- 
larity of a Nazi invasion after a friend- 
ship pact, the radio industry shakes itself, 
dusts off its summer doldrums, and settles 
down to a routine of bustling activity. 

Sponsors, who have loitered coyly in 
the background, emerge with bulging 
purses and the will to spend. New ideas 
are at a premium. Old and tried programs 
which have delighted listeners for years 
return to their winter spots with renewed 
freshness and spontaneity. 

Music lovers, who have compromised 
for months with light opera and semi- 
classical gems, sit by their radios in rapt 
enjoyment. Their delicate ear, once seared 
by the Hut Sut song, is glued to the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony, CBS’s 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour, the NBC 
String Symphony, Damrosch’s Music Ap- 
preciation Hour. 


Followers of the drama once again tune 
in on the Great Plays series, the Knicker- 
bocker Playhouse, Helen Hayes Theater; 
current events addicts renew their listen- 
ing acquaintance with America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air; educators hear CBS’s 
American School of the Air. 

Even in religion, the one ingredient of 
the average man’s radio diet which is not 
seasonal, October brings changes. Al- 
though the number of hours allotted to 
religion by separate broadcasting com- 
panies remains the same, hot months or 
cold, there has been a reshuffling in the 
radio pulpits. 

Like other winters, however, there has 
been no startling change this year in the 
format of radio fare. With the exception 
of the ever-increasing trend toward pa- 
| triotic and defense programs, broadcasts 
| are following the same general pattern. 


RS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

an experienced radio figure who has 
previously appeared in her own series of 
programs and even guested on a daytime 
serial, has turned news commentator in 
her new series of commercially sponsored 
programs which were inaugurated Sunday, 
Sept. 28. The First Lady ranges over the 
entire field of domestic, foreign and inter- 
national news events for topics on which 
to present her comments and discusses de- 
velopments anywhere in the world which 
she believes important enough to be 
brought to the attention of her listeners. 
The Pan-American Coffee Bureau, which 
is sponsoring the commentary series, is 
comprised of coffee growers in seven 
South and Central American countries and 
her broadcasts are expected to have an im- 
portant bearing on Western Hemisphere 
solidarity and the “good neighbor” policy 
of the United States. Sundays, 6:45 to 
7:00 p.m., EST, NBC-Blue Network). 


‘TH world-famous Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Eugene Or- 
mandy, will again broadcast exclusively 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System be- 
ginning Oct. 3. The concerts will be heard 
in their entirety and will present various 
distinguished guest soloists each week. 
Once again Norris West, one of the Phil- 


adelphia Orchestra Association’s mana- 
gers, will serve as commentator. (Fri- 
days, 2:30 p.m., EST, MBS). 


WELCOMED break in the monot- 

onous radio schedule of daytime 
dramatic serials is CBS’s mid-afternoon 
“News for Women.” Three times weekly 
this program brings useful headline news 
to women who, contrary to popular 
belief, are not content with the gossipy 
fluff aired by feminine Hollywood news- 
casters. Program announcer is Andre 
Baruch, who calls in one of the CBS for- 
eign correspondents stationed abroad for 
special reports. The correspondent de- 
scribes news affecting women and cites 
cases of feminine heroism under war con- 
ditions. (Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
3:00 to 3:15 p.m., EST, CBS). 


MORE micro-genic than most quiz show 
contestants are residents of the Zoo 
—lions, zebras, and antelopes who have 
been on the air in CBS’s unusual series 
“‘What’s New at the Zoo.” Led by John 
Reed King, announcer, the listening public 
is taken on a guided tour of the zoo, vis- 
iting reptiles, all types of birds, jungle ani- 
mals and the small mammal houses. Guest 
speakers on the broadcast include the ani- 
mals themselves, curators, big-game hunt- 
ers and visiting small boys. The programs 
are entirely unrehearsed, clever and amus- 
ing. Each week are unearthed unusual 
anecdotes about the birds and animals, 
stories of their origin and how they were 
acquired by the Zoo. (Sundays, 12:00 to: 
12:30 p.m., EST, CBS). 


HE NATIONAL BROADCASTING 

COMPANY, which grants more free 
time for religious broadcasting than any 
other radio organization in the country, 
has announced an impressive list of clergy- 
men for its fall and winter schedule. Re- 
turning to the networks this month will be 
Christian Herald’s Editor-in-Chief, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, who will conduct a week- 
ly series of devotional addresses titled 
“Opportunity.” Representing a wide field 
of Protestantism, others of our favorite 
New York preachers to return will be Dr. 
Joseph R. Sizoo, pastor of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, in “Religion and 
the New World”; Dr. John Sutherland 
Bonnell, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, who will conduct “Our 
Spiritual Life”; Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, pastor of the Riverside Baptist 
Church in “National Vespers”; Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, pastor of Christ Methodist 
Church, in “Radio Pulpit”; Dr. Alfred 
Grant Walton, pastor of Brooklyn’s Tomp- 
kins Avenue Congregational Church, in 
“The Call to Youth,” and the highly inter- 
esting religious news commentator, Dr. 
Walter Van Kirk, in “Religion in the 
News.” (Weekday religious: pgms. Mon. 
thru Fri., 1:30 p.m., EST, NBC-Blue Net- 
work. Saturdays, “Call to Youth,” 12:30 
p.m., EST, NBC-Red and “Religion in 
the News, ” 6:30 p.m., EST, NBC-Red. 
Sundays, “National Vespers,” 4:00 p.m. 
EST, NBC-Blue and “Radio Pulpit,” 
10:00 a.m., EST, NBC-Red). 
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and began to dictate again. His country, 
in its great emergency, must have all he 
could give. The pilot, then, to make Sir 
Frederick feel that all was not hopeless 
pretended to take down the dictation. 
And there they sat, the two with their 
bandaged heads, the doctor telling what 
should be done in London and the pilot 
taking it down in pantomime. 

So it went through the night, through 
fitful spells of sinking and of revivals; 
the dictation grew weaker and weaker. 
But the indomitable spirit to do what 
hé could for his country bore the doctor 
on its wings. 

When morning was fully there, the 
pilot left Sir Frederick and went out to 
see which way to go for help. But he soon 
saw there was little hope. Five feet of 
snow. He went twenty yards before he 
gave up and turned and worked his way 
back. Later that day, not to be defeated, 
he started again. And this time, in spite 
of his loss of blood, he went two miles 
before weakness caught him and he had 
to turn and come back. 

When he got wholly back, he saw some- 
thing lying fifteen feet outside the plane. 
By some almost superhuman effort, Sir 
Frederick had got off his bunk and out- 
side the plane and gone those five yards 
before he had fallen. And, no doubt, he 
was still trying to render himself useful 
to his country. 

We can all render something to our 
country. I cannot tell you what you can 
do for your country; I can only tell you 
what others have done. Let me tell you 
what a twelve-year-old boy in Winchester, 
Virginia, in the fall of 1900, wrote in his 
diary. He had been thrilled by reading of 
Admiral Peary’s exploits to reach the 
North Pole; so in his childish hand he 
wrote: “I have decided to be the first 
man to reach the North Pole because I 
think it would be good for my country.” 

Pretty ambitious! But it meant some- 
thing to that lad, for he never forsook 
that idea. And that lad? That was Rich- 
ard Evelyn Byrd. And he made it mean 
something, for he not only flew over the 
North Pole and dropped an American 
flag on it; but also turned around and 
flew over the South Pole and dropped a 
flag on it. That line in his diary meant 
something, for he has annexed 100,000 
square miles of land to America. 

He hasn’t gone unrecognized. Listen 
to this: he has received more American 
medals than any other person has ever 
received. So many, in fact, that he can’t 
pin them all on the front of his coat. Our 
President, in making a presentation to 
him, said: “You already have all the 
Medals it is within the power of this gov- 
ernment to bestow. It is not. the custom 
of this government to award two medals 
of the same kind, so I am giving you a 
gold star to be attached to the suspension 
tibbon of your Distinguished Service 
Medal.” And there the gold star was 
proudly placed. 

You mustn’t try to render something 
to your country with the expectation of 
a coat jammed with medals; that doesn’t 
happen very often, and it is a false goal 
to shoot at. But you can try to render 
something to your country in some lesser 
degree. Your reward may not be so big; 
but it may be vastly satisfying. 
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a i done for many a year before, 
Ws ships came steaming westward 
across the Atlantic about this time of 
year, carrying in their holds the annual 
supply of spring flowering bulbs from 
Holland. We planted them up and down 
our land, by the million. 

One year ago, these millions of bulbs 
did not come. Dread war had brought 
ruin to the Dutch people and had made 
it impossible to ship. So their precious, 
beloved bulbs by the hundreds of tons, 
were ground up into a meal that was fed 
to livestock. Part of this meal was baked 
into some sort of loaf or cake which hu- 
mans ate in their hunger. 

Who knows, as another fall approaches, 
whether any bulbs at all were grown this 
past season in Holland? Whether any will 
come across the Atlantic? That legendary 
day when a wandering knight, home from 
the Crusades, brought the first tulips to 
Holland, was no more dark than the pres- 
ent day of war and censorship, when we 
know practically nothing of what is hap- 
pening in many a country over the water. 


GIO 
ORTUNATELY, from our own stand- 
point, practically all our supply of nar- 

cissus bulbs has been grown for a number 
of years in this country, principally in the 
Pacific Northwest. So there is the usual 
supply of these on hand. 

Some years ago it was found that tulips 
could be produced commercially in this 
same region that were just as good as 
those grown in Holland. The growers 
have now increased their tulip acreage, I 
believe, so that there should be a fair 
amount of U. S. grown tulips available 
this fall. There will also be tulips in con- 
siderable quantity sent us from England, 
I learn. The lists of the large retail firms 
which handle bulbs will give the news as 
to specific varieties on hand. 


BIOS 


HE sooner now that narcissus bulbs 

can be planted, the better. The usual 
custom is to wait until somewhat later 
to plant tulips, though in the northern 
portions of the country I don’t believe 
this waiting is necessary. The earlier one 
can get madonna lilies in the ground now, 
the better it is. Lily-of-the-valley is an- 
other bulbous type of flower which lends 
itself to early fall planting. The time of 
peony planting is also at hand. Most com- 
mon ornamental evergreens move readily 
this month, if well watered in. October 
is also a favorable month for renovating 
~| perennial beds and setting out new plants, 
grown or bought. 


BIOCE 


i te IS apparent to anyone who drives 
. here and yon, that much house build- 
ing has been going on this past summer 


ww 


7) ‘Two years ago, as had been : 


ww 


and many hundreds of families are movy- 
ing into new homes. This means new 
lawns to be made. Between sodding a new 
lawn and starting one by sowing seed, the 
best experience is that it is much more 
preferable to start by seed sowing. It 
means a much better lawn in the end, 
October is a good time to begin, through 
most northern and central parts of the 
country. 

Ground to be seeded should be thor- 
oughly prepared. Work into it liberal 
amounts of well-rotted manure, say 500 
pounds to each 1,000 square feet. Or 
granulated peat moss is excellent humus 
and has no weed seeds. A standard large 
bale to each 1,000 feet is not too much. 
Work this down to five or six inches depth. 

Then work into the top three to four 
inches of soil anywhere from 15 to 25 
pounds of a commercial plant food, say 
of 4-12-4 analysis or equivalent, to each 
1,000 square feet. The surface should 
then be rolled firm and made smooth, 

I cannot urge too strongly that the 
cheapest seed in the long run is the best 
quality that can be purchased. 


BIB 


GPRAYING or dusting of roses is kept 
up through this month. If aphids ap- 
pear, as they often do in the fall, spray 
for them with nicotine sulphate in soapy 
water, or with some equivalent contact 
spray. The same treatment may be nec- 
essary on cabbage, broccoli, chrysanthe- 
mums and other plants. If tent worms 
appear on shrub or tree, my method is to 
cut out the whole colony and burn. 


BIO 


Bator gladioli turn yellow and _ tops 
begin to die, dig the corms, cut off 
the tops at once and remove some dis- 
tance to cure. This prevents thrips in- 
festing the tops from taking refuge im 
the corms. 

A good way to store is to put them in 
paper bags at rate of 100 corms to a bag, 
not tied too tightly. Into each bag put an 
ounce of naphthalene flakes or several 
moth balls. The fumes given off safe- 
guard against the thrips. 


IBC 


AFTER fall rains set in, moles begin to 
work on lawns. Most of the methods 
suggested for ‘getting rid of them are of 
temporary value only. There are three 
sure ways of which I know. One is t 
trap them. A second is to use calcium 
cyanide carefully according to directions 
on the box. A commercial brand of this 
deadly poison is handled by larger seed 
stores. A third way is to pipe gas witha 
hose from the exhaust of an automobilé 
to the mole runs. Yet moles are yolll) 
friends and their digging under your la 

is that they may eat harmful bugs 
grubs which prey on the grass roots. 
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nucleus of the constantly modernized and 
enlarged plant of the David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Among the many projects pioneered by 
Cook in the field of religious education, 
these might be mentioned: 

He was the first to provide simplified 
lesson helps for children, to publish chil- 
dren’s story papers, to push aggressively 
the Adult Bible Class movement. He was 
first to bring out story papers for separate 
age groups and separate papers for boys 
and girls, to issue Sunday School publica- 
tions adapted to the special needs of rural 
schools, to sponsor the discussional meth- 
od of teaching in place of the “lecture” 
method. He was the first, too, to apply 
public school techniques to Sunday School 
teaching, to offer complete graded series 
of helps on Uniform Lessons for every 
department of the school. It is not too 
much to say that Cook was undoubtedly 
the man who put the move into most of 
the “movements” toward Sunday School 
improvement that arose in his day, wheth- 
er sponsored by himself or by others. 

Another helpful contribution he made 
was the providing of inexpensive music 
for Sunday Schools. Song books were a 
rather costly item in the early days of 
the Sunday School’s development. To 
meet this need he introduced songs, words 
and music, into the regular quarterlies, 
working in collaboration with such men 
as P. P. Bliss, Charles H. Gabriel and Ira 
D. Sankey. As early as 1886 he and his 
wife brought out a child’s song book, 
“Primary Songs.” Among the very earli- 


est efforts to give children materials 
adapted to their understanding, the book 
is still on the market, selling by the thou- 
sands of copies each year. 

But besides the particular projects 
which he was the first to introduce and 
upon which his right to the title of “god- 
father of religious education” chiefly rests, 
he had a busy hand in everything calcu- 
lated to advance evangelical religion, Mis- 
sionary activities claimed his interest—an 
interest militantly maintained by his suc- 
cessors in Elgin. He sent the first printing 
press that ever went to India. And at the 
present time the Cook Company is send- 
ing lesson materials in manuscript form 
into Egypt, India, China and other coun- 
tries for missionaries to translate and use 
in their work in those countries. Follow- 
ing its founder’s example, the company 
annually gives away thousands of dollars 
worth of Sunday School supplies to newly- 
organized schools, to missionary enter- 
prises, and to schools everywhere that get 
into financial difficulties. 

And, after chatting for a while with the 
dynamic young head of this throbbing 
business enterprise, I sensed that here was 
a rare thing: a concern that for three gen- 
erations has kept, without the slightest 
trend toward bypaths, to the road pi- 
oneered for it by its founder. David C. 
Cook III carries his heritage well. Like 
his grandfather and father, he brings to 
his task a vigorous mind, a strong Chris- 
tian faith, and an alertness to the moral 
and spiritual problems of the day. 

Within the framework of his company’s 
historic policy, young Cook is putting re- 
newed emphasis on the evangelistic ap- 





proach. I got a sample of his fervor and 
down-to-earth Christian horse-sense as 
we sat and chatted in his office while the 
whole building hummed with the labors 
of hundreds of trained people and scores 
of gigantic machines delivering their vast 
loads of inspiration to the wide world: 

“Between you and me,” said Cook, (who 


- at twenty-eight is one of America’s young- 


est executives of big business), “the world 
is ready right now for a readjustment in 
religious emphasis. In earlier days a spirit- 
ually emotional form or worship predom- 
inated. This period was followed by one 
in which the emphasis was intellectual, 
culminating in the cold philosophy of hu- 
manism. But now the intellectual ap- 
proach has proved sadly lacking in a 
spiritual dynamic for its social program. 
It is recognized, even by those who 
espoused ‘humanism,’ that we must regain 
the living flame of spiritual religion. So 
today we are witnessing the growth of a 
new evangelism, one that does not forget 
the social gospel, but reinforces it with 
spiritual passion. It’s our constant en- 
deavor, through the Sunday Schools, to 
supply fuel for that new kind of revival.” 

It was an over-active imagination, of 
course. But listening to this sort of thing 
from the company’s present head, I 
seemed to hear above his speech, above 
the rumble of the big presses and the 
scurrying about of scores of editors and 
artists and proofreaders and mechanics, 
an overtone of approval from the man 
who, back in 1875, got so excited over the 
unexplored possibilities of Sunday School 
work that he cast a promising business in- 
to the discard so he could follow his gleam. 
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Pastor Niemoeller still alive? Why is he 
not killed?” If it were not so crucial, it 
would almost be laughable, that he is a 
classic illustration of the phrase “to have 
a bull by the tail.” In Pastor Niemoeller 
the Nazis have, emphatically, a bull by 
the tail. It is hard for them to have him 
alive because he is not afraid to speak 
against them. But it would be as bad— 
perhaps worse—for them to have him 
dead. Naturally he will be dead in time. 
But it would be very dangerous for the 
Nazi cause if his death came about by 
any but the “normal” course of human 
events. Because the World is aroused as 
it is, over him, and what he represents. 
The profound fact of Pastor Niemoeller 
has captured the imagination of the whole 
world. In him resides the visualization 
of all the horror of religious persecution, 
the enormity of anti-Christ, who is Hitler. 


a SE Bastor Niemoelier is ipat to death by 
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the Nazis the Nazis will find themselves 
in a vortex of universal condemnation. 
And the followers of Pastor Niemoeller’s 
precept of faith are too numerous for the 
Nazis to want them unleashed. 

There is always the possibility of in- 
ternal revolt against Hitler. I do not 
mean to say that I believe it is near. One 
cannot tell, about those things. But this 
I do know. Millions of Germans—Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews—are intellectually 
behind Niemoeller’s philosophy. In-him is 
the spark which keeps the issue thorough- 
ly alive. If the German people were to 
find out that he was dead, indignation 
would take an epochal form. And when 
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two quick-witted American Red Cross rep- 
resentatives solved another urgent problem. 
Hospitals in the city of Bordeaux were 
swamped by the influx of wounded sol- 
diers and refugees, and the doctors could 
not find sufficient operating tables to take 
care of the many head and face wounds 
requiring immediate surgery. 

The Red Cross men first scoured the 
city and bought up every operating table 
and dental chair they could find, but even 
these were not enough. 

“How about barber chairs?” suggested 
one of them, rubbing his chin. The very 
thing! There was a barbers’ college in the 
city. American relief dollars bought ten 
chairs from those French tonsorial par- 
lors and saved the situation in the hospi- 
tal operating rooms. 

One might expect an air of bustle and 
confusion in the national headquarters of 
an organization supervising the shipment 
of all kinds of relief supplies—blankets, 
ambulances, sterilizers, baby foods, lay- 
ettes, surgical dressings, can openers, blood 
plasma, X-ray equipment, stoves, and a 
thousand and one other things. 

But there appears to be not the slightest 
confusion or uncertainty in the beautiful 
white building in Washington as the work 
goes smoothly on. Decisions are reached, 
purchases made, shipments arranged, with- 
out fuss or delay. 

What price does the Red Cross pay for 
relief goods? Naturally the organization 
is considered a good customer. It buys 
in large quantities, and for this reason 
alone would be able to shop advantage- 
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the time of revolt against Hitler does 
come, a great, surging movement to re- 
gain religious freedom, with Niemoeller 
as its flaming symbol, will come very 
close on its heels. 

After we left Moabit, we were both 
sent first to Ploetzensee Prison. In Pastor 
Niemoeller’s case it was a deliberate at- 
tempt to break down his morale, which 
the authorities well understood was likely 
to become a great inconvenience to them. 
At Ploetzensee executions were carried 
out and it was believed that, if he were 
forced to observe them, some of the 
starch would be taken out of the Pastor. 
We were both witnesses of many execu- 
tions, by axe, in the prison court. Pastor 
Niemoeller wept, but he did not break. 

At Sachsenhausen, whither we went in 
the same “batch,” the camp obviously 
badly needed the consolation he had to 
give. It was officially forbidden for priests 
—there were about fifty of them—to hold 
divine service or to give consolation. But 
the Pastor never bothered himself about 
the rule at all, waiting simply until we 
had been put away in the barracks for 
the night, then going about busily to visit 
dying Christians, Jews, Communists. 

It is a curious fact that even the Nazis 
had a certain awe and respect of him, and 
that he speedily became the living hope 
of the camp. 

When it was time for me to be released 
he bade me farewell saying, “When you 
are abroad, and free, my son, tell the 
world all that you have seen. Let them 
know about the daily brutalities of the 
concentration camps. As for you, good- 
bye, my son. I shall pray for you.” 


ously. In addition there is its high rep- 
utation as an efficient charitable organiza- 
tion. Manufacturing concerns have con- 
tributed generously by supplying the Red 
Cross with medical, surgical and other 
goods and equipment at even less than 
wholesale prices. 

Large supplies of surplus farm pro- 
ducts have been bought at low prices— 
cotton, rice, dried fruits and pork prod- 
ucts, to name but a few—through coopera- 
tion with the Surplus Products Corpora- 
tion, so that the American farmer and 
the European refugee are both helped with 
the same Red Cross dollars, 

Though prices may be low, the stand- 
ard of quality must be high. Everything 
sent out by the Red Cross is brand new 
and must conform to certain stringent 
specifications. 

It has always been the policy of the Red 
Cross to have its own representatives su- 
pervise the distribution of relief supplies, 
directly to the persons for whom they are 
intended. To answer the frequent ques- 
tion, “Do Red Cross shipments always 
reach those for whom they are intended?” 
Norman H. Davis, chairman of the Red 
Cross, stated recently: “None of the sup- 
plies of the Red Cross have been inter- 
fered with by any government or diverted 
from the needy for whom the supplies 
were intended, and the American people 
can rest assured that we do not intend to 
engage in any operations not adequately 
safeguarded and which do not give con- 
sideration to the wishes of those who have — 
so generously contributed to the work.” 
[Another article on the work of the Red — 
Cross will appear in an early issue, Editor] 
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wearily by the rim of the snow-filled crater 
and the guide grabbed us when wind, rain 
and cinders threatened to pitch us into 
the deep snow. A couple of wind-blown 
people who had just managed to deprive 
Hekla of its mystery by mastering the 
mountain in a hard climb! 

Climbing Hekla was a great experience, 
but we learned most about Iceland and 
her people when we traveled cross-coun- 
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church. 

The “soup” was very milky rice sea- ree ya ee, 
soned with cinnamon. Meat and potatoes ACTION 
followed. Water to drink; no dessert. It 
is not the custom to serve dessert at this 
midday meal, so we missed nothing. We 
came to another farm for “coffee,” a meal 
equivalent to English tea. We gorged on 
cake and cookies and drank milk, which 
was excellent. 

We spent the night in a schoolhouse at 
Blonduos. At dinner of soup, salmon, po- 
tatoes, bread, butter and crackers, we 
heard Hayden and other classical music 
which came over the radio—gramophone 
records broadcast from Reykjavik. 

Schoolhouses and farms become sum- 
mer hotels for travelers who are seeing 
Iceland by car, bus or pony. They are 
havens of refuge from wind and rain. 
They are hostels where the weary can find 
food and rest. Sometimes the traveler is 
greeted at a farm by a Lutheran pastor 
and his wife and family. His host is both 
pastor and farmer; probably also post- 
master. The pastor is so close to New 
Testament atmosphere that he tends his 
flock of parishoners as well as his sheep— 
not to mention his herd of cattle. 

Iceland is full of beauty—rugged beau- 
ty. This is no barren country like ice- 
capped Greenland still locked in the em- 
brace of the last Ice Age. It is a country 
more like northern Scotland, warmed by 
the Gulf Stream, where life is livable all 
the year round, and the winter tempera- 
ture of Reykjavik is about the same as 
that of Philadelphia. The Great Geyser, 
king of all hot springs, mightier than Old 
Faithful, is to be seen in Iceland. 

In a world at war, Iceland is a land of 
hope. Through the darkest centuries, 
through other wars, its literature was kept 
alive. It is not within the power of Ice- 
landers to resist occupation by foreign 
powers, but they have a culture that will 
persist when battleships and submarines, 
airplanes and bombs, tanks and machine- 
guns have done their deadly work in the 
world. The culture of this sturdy Viking 
people will flow into the life of mankind 
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The Road of a Naturalist, by Donald Culross Peattie. (315 
pp., Houghton Mifflin Company, $3.00.) For sheer beauty of 
writing and mastery of English, nothing has surpassed this in 
a long generation. It is the fascinating travel autobiography of 
a distinguished naturalist. Here the forests and the flowers, 
the deserts and the mountains, the planets and the suns, all 
live and move and have their being. The author describes a 
naturalist as “a man who can hear a bird calling right through 
his deepest sleep, and deliberately wake himself up to listen.” 
Of desert winds, he writes: “They are still born and die here 
on the Mojave.” And in another place, “I did not ask, God 
knows, to die for my country, but to live in it for a cause 
large enough to survive all causes.” Of nature he says, “It is 
the common way of living and as such it is our touchstone.” 
He describes the flight of humming birds: “They seem unable 
to settle their scattered brains on anything.” To those who 
have watched the little creatures flit from flower to flower, 
that is perfect. Perhaps he ascribes too much to science, but 
in his concluding paragraph is this, ‘““To such an intelligence 
there is no longer any gulf between science and _ tolerant 
religion.” There is an inexhaustible supply of beauty in these 
pages; they are filled with sentences and paragraphs that should 
be memorized and quoted. The volume itself is a comfort and 
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Shake Hands with the Dragon, by Carl Glick. (327 pp., 
Whittlesey House, $2.75.) Easy, delightful reading, with a 
wealth of factual material that leaves the reader constantly 
surprised. The author, strangely enough, for he is not an 
athlete, served as athletic director of a Chinatown boys’ club. 
He couldn’t teach much, but he learned a lot. He found the 
Chinese loving and courteous, and he learned what the casual 
Chinatown visitor never sees. By the way, if you have thought 
of Chinatown as a sinister place, know now that juvenile 
delinquency is practically unknown among the Chinese in 
America. You will greatly enjoy “Shake Hands with the 
Dragon.” 


Country Schoolma’am, by Della T. Lutes. (328 pp., Little, 
Brown & Company, $2.00.) I am taking this with me on a 
flight to the Pacific Coast. My review reading has given me 
the desire for a more intimate friendship. The author has 
achieved a place all her own in American letters, with a reader- 
ship in quality and loyalty not unlike the readership of 
Joseph Lincoln. This story is definitely autobiographical and 
an authentic picture. Especially poignant is the love story—and 
in no way maudlin. 


The Kingdom of God and the American Dream, by Sher- 
wood Eddy. (319 pp., Harper & Brothers, $2.90.) Here is the 
most mature volume that Sherwood Eddy has yet written. He 
describes three ways of life in three hundred years of American 
history. Among the chapter headings are “America’s Religious 
and Secular Ideals,” “Backgrounds of the New World in the 
Old,” “Colonial America,” “The Revolution and the Constitu- 
tion,” “The American Frontier,” ‘Religion in American Life,” 
and “The Twentieth Century.” 


My New Order, by Adolf Hitler, edited by Raoul de Roussy 
de Sales. (1008 pp., Reynal & Hitchcock, $1.89—introductory 
price.) Hitler’s own sequel to “Mein Kampf” is complete to 
date in this great volume of more than a thousand pages. It is 
the incredible documentation of the most incredible career of 
the twentieth century. The editing of speeches and state 
papers is by one of the pre-eminent political journalists of the 
time, Raoul de Roussy de Sales. There is an introduction by 
Raymond Gram Swing. 
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The Conservative Revolution, by Her- 
mann Rauschning. (280 pp., G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $2.75.) The author of this 
volume, already distinguished by his “The 
Revolution of Nihilism,” and “The Voice 
of Destruction,” is not an easy writer, but 
he does go directly to the heart of the 
present world crisis. His explanation of 
past loyalties may be labored, but it bears 
the impress of sincerity. Having won his 
own freedom, he would have a part in 
setting the world free from a philosophy 
of hate and fear which, however efficient, 
leads only to destruction. Another has 
described Dr. Rauschning as “completely 
candid and sincere, but also completely 
naive.” Some of those he warns against 
have at least fought Hitler without once 
turning aside or having been deceived. 
He should at least grant them that! 


The Nature of the Early Church, by 
Emest F. Scott. (245 pp., Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.00.) This is a particularly 
helpful and comprehensive historical 
statement of the early church. The au- 
thor believes that the church is a unique 
creation and that it can be explained only 
by the unique character of the teachings 
and person of Jesus Christ. He attempts 
to show that the church, with each new 
environment, has altered the character of 
her teaching, but that always the original 
aim and motive have been maintained. 
Such timely issues as “The Ethical Task 
of the Church,” and “The Church and the 
State” are dealt with. The volume is 
reverential and scholarly. 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, by 
James Agee and Walker Evans. (471 pp., 
Houghton Mifflin Company, $3.50.) The 
flay describes this volume as violent and 
beautiful. Certainly it is violent, but for 
the word “beautiful” I would substitute 
“hideous.” There are single sentences 
that cover a page, and many sentences are 
little short of sadistic. A favorite word is 
“obscene.”. The author announces him- 
self as a Communist by choice and con- 
viction, but the formal announcement is 
quite unnecessary. Even a good cause is 
not an excuse for these literary excesses. 


The book listed below came in after 
Dr. Poling had left for abroad, hence the 
review is not written by him. 

Big Family, by Bellamy Partridge. 
(Whittlesey House $2.75.) For those who 
read and enjoyed Country Lawyer by the 
same author, this book will be a must. 
Those who read and enjoyed Life with 
Father will find Big Family even more 
meaty, if only because it is longer, and the 
family of nine, including Grandma, larger. 

There is a striking parallel between the 
two books which could hardly be coin- 
cidence; but as the story of Clarence 
Day’s father was that of a big city fam- 
ily, this is the story of a big country fam- 
ily. Religion and the church get about the 
Same continuous but withal superficial 
treatment in each. To Grandma, fun was 
pretty closely allied with sin—at least fun 
was always called guilty till proved other- 
wise. Mother Partridge was not quite so 
strict but she hated liquor with equal ve- 
hemence. Father, a successful lawyer, was 
more worldly, but never missed a Sunday 
Morning in church, when his big family 
Stretched out over two pews. Big Family 
will unquestionably be a “best seller.” 
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special Bibles for children, Text Bibles, 
Teachers’ Bibles, Red-Letter Bibles, the 
Perfection-Type Bible especially made 
for those with impaired eyesight, and 
these patented and copyrighted editions: 


THE LOOSE-LEAF BIBLE 
Furnished with blank pages for notes 
which may be securely inserted at any 
page. Bound in leather at $6.00. 


ING JAMES VERSION 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ BIBLE 
With 3000 selected texts marked on the 
theme of Salvation. Bound in genuine 
leather at $5.50. 

THE MARKED BIBLE 
Printed in five colors which index and 
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important themes of the Bible. Bound in 
leather, $7.90. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
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Minute, Cruden’s Concordance, and many other ree 
ligious books in steady demand by Christian readers. * 
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A Bausch & Lomb Balopticon will in- 
crease interest in Sunday School and 
Church activities and add to the effective- 
ness of religious teachings. Subject material 
for still projection is readily available. The 
Model LRM, for instance, will accommo- 
date lantern slides or opaque objects such 
as pages of books and magazines, post 
cards, snap shots, etc. 

Other B&L Balopticons are: 

Model ERM for opaque objects only 

Model B for lantern slides only 

2 x 2 projector for miniature slides, black and 
white and color. 

For complete information on the type of 
Balopticon to answer your requirements, 
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St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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almost helpless cripple. He has a mother 
in the North, almost a hundred years old, 
and of course unable to care for him. 
What is to become of him? And one wife, 
whose husband is nearly blind, is worrying 
lest she be taken first, and there will be 
no place for him to go and no one to take 
care of him. 

These cases, and others like them, are 
pitifully tragic, though at present unavoid- 
able. What can be done about it? 

Well, something can be done about it. 


‘The management of the Memorial Home 


Community is, of course, keenly aware of 
these facts, deplores them, and while 
realizing that help, under present condi- 
tions, cannot be given, has been carefully 
considering various plans to take care of 
the situation. They have finally decided 
upon a plan, which is as follows: 

They are about to undertake the erec- 
tion of another building, where widows 
and widowers who have been residents of 
the Community can secure single rooms, 
without housekeeping facilities—a restau- 
rant or dining room will, of course, be 
provided where the old people can obtain 
their meals. Thus they can continue to 
enjoy the comforts and privileges of the 
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CHINESE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The Church Committee for China Relief 
has prepared and is offering for sale, 
four beautiful, unique Christmas cards. 
Each is a reproduction i in full color of a 
painting by a famous Chinese artist. The 
subjects are “The Nativity in a Cave,” 
“The Holy Family in Winter,” ‘The 
Holy Refugees” al “The Madonna and 
Child.” Proceeds are for relief of 
China’s suffering. Price—twelve assorted 
cards for $1.00. Address, Dept. C. H., 

Church Committee for China Relief, 105 
E, 22nd St., N, Y. C 
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Community, to continue uninterrupted the 
pleasant friendships, and to take part in 
the religious activities which are so dear 
to them. 

The cost of the building, $60,000, will 
have to be raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions. So we are appealing to you, our 
readers, to contribute to the fund now be- 
ing raised for this worthy purpose. Your 
contributions will help to enable these 
whitehaired, feeble aged servants of God, 
whose lives have been devoted to His 
service, to spend their last years in com- 
fort, well cared-for and happy, instead of 
being thrown out into the heartless world, 
alone and wretched. To me this seems the 
most appealing of all our philanthropies. 
If you agree, will you not send in your 
contribution and help put this worthy 
project through? If only one-fourth of 
our subscribers will contribute just one 
dollar each, the required sixty thousand 
dollars will be provided. Will you not 
respond to this appeal? Send what you 
can—no contribution is too large or too 
small. You have never yet failed us. I 
am sure you will not fail us now. 

P.S, Already the Trustees have pledges 
of over $5,000, and now an additional 
generous check for $2000 has been re- 
ceived, 
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Radio Dramas, although effective, 
are quite simple to produce because 
no costumes or scenery are neces- 
sary. Broadcasting stations are eager 
for programs of a religious nature, 
put on by small church groups. If 
your society wishes to broadcast a 
religious drama, go to the local sta- 
tion and ask their cooperation. You 
will find them not only willing but 
extremely helpful in directing your 
drama and supplying the needed 
sound effects. Already many re- 
quests have come from young peo- 
ple’s groups for Biblical dramas 
which could be used for this purpose. 
We have available 12 excellent dra- 
mas, prepared by Howard Cook, 
four of which take 15 minutes, the 
balance 30 minutes to produce, 

The price is 50 cents each for the 
15-minute dramas, $1.00 for the 30- 
minute. Script includes musical di- 
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Dramas, Christian Herald, 419 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
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a ride with me out into the country next 
Saturday afternon? I want you to meet a 
friend of mine, a... .” he chuckled, “a 
musician. And on the ride home, I promise 
you, we'll settle this matter once and for 
all. What do you say?” 

When Dr. Adams smiled that way, no 
one could resist him. 

“Ts this musician friend of yours a man 
or a woman?” asked Hartung. 

“She’s an old lady,” Dr. Adams said. 
“Her friends have tried many times to 
get Mrs. Bennet to come in town, but she 
insists upon staying in her home that she 
and Pardner .. . that’s what she calls her 
husband . . . built.” 

Dr. Adams finally stopped his car in 
front of a small, unpainted house. The 
front door of the house was open but 
no one was in sight and when the engine 
ceased, the morning silence all about was 
so still it shouted at you. 

“I'd get the jimmies living here alone!” 
Peggy Ann murmured. 

Suddenly out back of the house there 
was the sound of a pump handle and of 
water flowing and a woman’s voice began 
to sing. Her notes were thin as a cricket’s 
almost, but sweet. 


“Whiter than snow, yes whiter than 
snow,” she was singing. 

“Wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow.” 


“Now, Susan Bennet,” her voice broke 
into the song, “There’s no excuse for your 
not getting that skirt clean this time. Just 
start at the hem and scrub the whole 
thing. ‘Whiter than snow, yes, whiter than 
snow. . . 

Did she have a companion then? Henry 
Hartung wondered as he went with the 
others across the soft grass. But as they 
rounded the corner of the house, a tiny old 
woman was alone on the pump platform 
facing them; she was bending over a wash- 
tub, scrubbing, punctuating every line of 
her song by vigorous swipes of her arms. 
She w: 3 so tiny she looked as if a puff of 
wind would toss her about like a thistle- 
down; but there «/as a determined lift to 
her small chin and she neither stopped 
singing nor looked up though she couldn’t 
help seeing them coming toward her. 

Dr. Adams shuffled his feet on the 
ground making a sound to warn her and 
waited till the refrain was ended before he 
said, “Good morning, Mrs. Bennet. I’ve 
brought some friends of mine to see you.” 

She looked directly at them then, 
startled, and Henry Hartung’s throat went 


| dry, for there was no possible doubt about 


it, the little old lady with the voice of a 
cricket, was blind. 

She cried, “Why, Johnny Adams! I’m 
that glad to see you. And any friends of 
yours.” 

She beamed at them all, dried her hands 
hastily on her blue and white checked 
apron and reached unembarrassed for the 
rope that was around her waist. “Do 


come in the house and let me make you a. 


cup of tea.” 

She pulled her rope taut, guiding herself 
unassisted toward the house, chattering 
gaily, when the rest of them, speechless 
and uneasy, followed. The kitchen into 
which she led them with quick sure steps, 
was immaculate but very bare. Besides the 
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black wood stove, there were three wooden 
chairs, a rocker with the springs and stuff- 
ing coming out of the bottom, and a pine 
table. But the ruffled curtains were crisp 
and white; there was a picture on one wall, 
an old lithograph of Rock of Ages; and 
over in one corner was the oldest living 
organ Henry Hartung had ever seen. 
Maybe this surprising old lady was an 
organist then. 

Mrs. Bennet fixed kindling in the stove, 
added a stick from the woodbox, and 
pulled a little stool out from under the 
pine table and sat down facing them. 

’ “There,” she said, “the kettle’ll be sing- 
ing in no time.” She turned her face 
toward each one of them as they spoke, 
evidently fixing it in her mind where they 
were sitting. “It’s so nice to see you!” she 
said. 

Impossible to pity her, Henry Hartung 
saw. She would have none of it, this gay 
determined little old lady. 

“T bet I can tell what each one of you 
looks like by his voice,’ the old lady 
offered. 

“Me first,” Peggy Ann begged eagerly. 

“Well, let me see.... You're about five 
feet high and from the young voice of you, 
about nineteen?” “Twenty! Homely as a 
hedge fence, poor gal,’ Jimmy interrupted 
wickedly, but the old lady took no notice. 


“Dark complected and pretty, my dear. 


That kind of a singing voice goes with soft 
dark hair. Am I right?” 

“Pretty neat,” Jimmy told her. “What 
about me?” 

“You'll be a big man when you grow 
up.” The shout of laughter that greeted 
this sally left Jimmy red but grinning, 
urging Mrs. Bennet to try old Henry 
Hartung over there. 

The old lady turned her face toward the 
organist and her thin old hands folded in 
her lap, and curiously the room grew sud- 
denly very still. ““You’re not very happy, 
are you?” she asked gently. 

“Mr. Hartung is our organist,” Dr. 
Adams broke in hastily to hide Henry 
Hartung’s confusion. “And’ Peggy Ann 
and Jimmy are from our choir. That’s 
why I brought them up for you to tell 
them about your Cloud of Witnesses. I 
told them you were a musician too.” 

“Well, my goodness, Johnny, did you 
want them to think I’m queer?” the old 
lady laughed. “And I can’t even play the 
organ now well enough for company. But 
of course I do have. ... Well, I'll tell you 
my story, if Johnny wants me to. After 
Pardner . . . that’s my husband. . . lost 
his job and was too old to get another, we 
still had this house we’d built and the state 
old age pension just about kept us going.” 

But they were happy, the two of them, 
she went on. They had a tight roof over 
their heads, enough to eat . . . and each 
other. Only her eyes began to bother her 
a bit; things blurred terribly and one 
morning when she turned her head on the 
pillow, she couldn’t even see Pardner’s 
face. 

She was terrified. The state visitor took 
her to a doctor but he said there was no 
help; it would be only a few months before 
she went totally blind. Then-the blacker 
night of despair had settled over the two 
of them, facing tragedy. “I got along day- 
times, but I used to wake up nights beating 
against the pillow with my fists,’ Mrs. 
Bennet said. “One night I heard Pardner 
crying too. It does something to you, hear- 


ing a man cry.” 

““Susan Bennet,’ I said to myself, 
‘You’ve got to comfort him. You’ve got 
to.’ But how could I? The strength just 
wasn’t in me. And all at once I remem- 
bered a hymn I’d heard sung once at a 
Billy Sunday meeting, ‘Brighten the corner 
where you are!’ And it came to me. ‘May- 
be you can’t keep cheerful all the time, but 
you can begin. Try.’ ” 

Next morning Mrs. Bennet had had her 
Pardner tie a rope around her waist while 
she experimented in finding the things in 
the kitchen; when she was about to get 
into trouble, he’d pull her back. She was 
going to learn to keep house for him again, 
she told her husband. And she did. Pretty 
soon she was ready to go out into the yard. 
It was a lucky thing she did learn her way 
around there, because one night when 
Pardner went out to feed the chickens, he 
didn’t come back. She called and called 
and waited and waited and finally she went 
groping inch by inch over the yard till she 
found him. He’d had a stroke and gone 
without a sound. 

“TI guess I went daft a little then my- 
self,” the old lady said. “I wouldn’t let 
them take me up town to a home. It 
seemed like I had to sit here listening for 
Pardner to come back from feeding the 
chickens. So they humored me. But one 
day I was sitting here, the stillness got so 
bad that I began to sing, anything to make 
a noise. I’d been singing hymns since I 
could talk so I sang one of them. 


“Tl go with you through the valley, 
I'll go with you, with you all the way.’ 


“And all at once, I knew it was true. I 
wasn’t alone. Everyone who’d ever sung 
that hymn and believed it was here too.” 

That was how she got her idea about the 
Cloud of Witnesses to the kindness of the 
Lord, she told them. So she began to see 
how many hymns she could remember for 
company. 

“T know 1,459 hymns!” Mrs. Bennet an- 
nounced proudly. You could go right 
through the day with them, she explained, 
her face kindling. Beginning with little 
childish songs like “Father, we thank Thee 
for the light.” Maybe you couldn’t see it, 
but you could feel its heat on your face in 
the sun. When you made the toast you 
could sing, “Break Thou the bread of life, 
dear Lord to me.” Why, there wasn’t any 
end to it! The smell of boiling coffee was 
a missionary hymn reminding you of black 
people far away singing the same songs 
that you were. 

“Mrs. Bennet.” There were two spots 
of color in Henry Hartung’s pale cheeks 
and his eyes behind his spectacles were 
shining. “Since you’re so fond of music, 
I'd like to send you up a radio, if I may.” 

“That would be real neighborly of you.” 
She accepted his gift as simply as it had 
been offered. “You know,” she confided, 
“the state visitor loaned me her radio one 
week-end and I tuned in on one of those 
Sunday afternoon symphony concerts. It 
was wonderful, first off. Violins whisper- 
ing. ’N they even had a harp. It was so 
beautiful it made you ache. But it went on 
and on and, would you believe it,” she 
chuckled, laughing at herself, “I got kind 
of lonesome for some words!” 

“Tt was like once when Pardner and I 
were up town and I heard two Chinese — 
laundrymen talking. They were having a — 
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big time but it didn’t mean a thing to me. 
So I says to myself, listening to those 
violins, ‘Susan Bennet, hymn tunes are 
good enough for you.’ * 

Henry Hartung was leaning eagerly for- 
ward in his chair. “You mean, different 
kinds of music talk different languages to 
different people? You’ve got something 
there.” 

“What I mean is, a hymn talks better’n 
any minister,” the old lady said stoutly. 
“Isn’t that true, Johnny Adams? A hymn 
can make you glad or sorry or ashamed of 
yourself. Now you take that old piece, 
‘Yield not to temptation.’ Every time I go 
to do something mean, it hauls me up 
short. Now that’s what I call real church 
music, isn’t it, Mr. Hartung?” 

When he didn’t answer at once, the old 
lady sat forward on her stool and looked 
at him with her blind seeing eyes. 

“I guess I'll have to tell you somethin 
I never told anyone except Johnny here, 
she said slowly. “It ... it’s about when 
Pardner went. I stayed out there in the 
yard with him all night before anyone 
came by I could call to, and it was the 
blackest night I ever lived through in all 
our thirty years together. 

“But finally,” she said, “the birds began 
to stir the way they do when it’s getting 
light. And all at once there was peace 
in me too. I sat there with Pardner’s head 
in my lap and I sang. 





“Still, still with Thee, when purple 
morning breaketh, 

When the bird waketh and the shad- 
ows flee. 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than 
daylight, 

Dawns the sweet consciousness. . . . 
I am with Thee.” 


“Young man,” said Susan Bennet to 
Henry Hartung, “a song that can conquer 
death is more than music. You’ve got the 
biggest job a man ever had, at your organ! 
Don’t you know that?” 

“I... I’m beginning to,” said Henry 
Hartung slowly. 

“I knew you had a lot of sense,” the 
old lady smiled at him. She added, but 
maybe. .. .” Her face brightened. “I know 
that old organ over there’s terribly out of 
tune, but . . . would you play something?” 

There was a queer look on Henry Har- 
tung’s face as he took his seat on the 
moth-eaten orange-plush organ stool. He 
sat there for a moment with his fingers on 
the silent yellowed old keys staring at the 
Picture on the kitchen wall of the lady in 
her nightgown clinging to the gray rock, 
before he began to pump with his feet at 
the ancient pedals. The organ made a 
gasping sound at first but pretty soon you 
could make out what he was playing. 
Peggy Ann looked at Jimmy and her silver- 
flute voice soared and Jimmy’s rich bari- 
tone joined in and finally Dr. Adams’ 
tenor, till the kitchen was filled with song 
for a little old lady. 


“Rock of Ages, Rock of Ages cleft 
for me, 
Let me hide, let me hide in Thee.” 


The words were familiar but the tune he 
was playing was indeed more than music. 
t meant peace had come to Wesley 
Church choir. For the melody Henry Har- 
tung was playing was “Juanita.” 
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| they wanted to meet Jesus. 





(Continued from page 35) 


Christ” and that was a daring thing t 

say. Religion is essentially a personal 
thing. The Lord is my Shepherd. Not the 
shepherd of Mars, of somebody else, but 
my Shepherd. When my father came 
home from Florida, he brought along 
quite a sumptuous gift. 
each asked the same question. 

whose is that?” “Why,” he said, 
belongs to everybody.” “Aw, 
said one of the boys, 


“that 
shucks,” 


is Christ in you that is the hope of glory. 


And you in turn are the hope of Christ. | 


I say that carefully and reverently. When 
Handel finished his Messiah, he said “‘Fin- 
ished.” And the Messiah was finished and 
dead forever unles Handel could find 
some singers who would pass it on. The 
moment men cease to sing Handel, Han- 
del to all intents and purposes dies. Christ 
on the cross cried out “Finished.” Of 
course, eternal life had just then begun 


for any of us, but Christ and the cross are | 
“finished” unless He can find people to | 
live Him out. To all intents and purposes | 
| Christ is dead when people cease to live | 


Him. 


It is always a personal Christ we need 


| for the crisis then. This world is going to 


be changed only as we ourselves are 
changed, heart’ by heart, and person by 
person. It says that “the Jews came to 
Bethany not to see Jesus, but Lazarus 
whom He had raised from the dead.” The 
first interest of the Jews was not in Jesus 
at all but in a friend of theirs, named 
Lazarus, whom Christ had changed. Ask- 
ing Lazarus what had happened to him, 
his answer was that Christ had changed 
him from death to life. Immediately then 
The best ar- 
gument for Christ is always a Christian. 


Man may challenge the authenticity of | 
the scriptures, stubbornly, in its uncials | 


and cursives, but when you and I are His 
“living epistles written and read of all 
men,” then there is no gainsaying the 
power and authenticity of the written 
word or the Incarnate Word. 


The crowd and our fear of it will al-| 
ways bring about a crisis in our lives. | 
Then the best will battle with the medi- | 


ocre but we shall have to count ourselves 
dead to the opinions of men in the crowd 
and be quite oblivious to their flattery, or 
to their blame. How truly does that cour- 
age of conviction dwell in us? It is in the 
“secret place of the most high” that the 
show-off loses heart. 


larity passes. The one great point of life 


is caught.” God alone matters—“to me | 


to live is Christ.” 


Now all this will take courage in the | 
| crisis. Ideals are cheap when not crowned | 
with living. Mere ideals are the cheapest | 


things in life. Everybody has them, the | 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, 
the writer and the waiter, the dreamer 
and the drunkard. The more ideals a man 
has, the more contemptible he is if—the 
matter ends there: If for those ideals no 
courage is shown and no privations under- 
gone and no scars contracted—they are 
worthless, 

Are you one who has chosen to live 
dangerously in this crisis? 
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We three boys | 
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“Here it is possible | 
for the crowd to become insignificant and | 
unimportant. There the pettiness of popu- | 
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(Continued from page 41) 


outside his window. “I put his crumbs 
upon my window sill, and he takes as 
much as he wants. Then he flies into the 
tree, lifts his voice to God in a carol 
of gratitude, tucks his little head under 
his wing, and goes ‘to sleep and leaves 
tomorrow to look after itself.” Truly, 
that is what our Lord would have us do. 


Lead us to trust Thee more, that do- 
ing our own part to the utmost, we may 
believe Thou wilt do Thine. Amen. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16 


“HAVE FAITH IN GOD.” 
READ MARK 11:20-24. 


Tere are two directions in which 
faith must find expression. We must be- 
lieve in God. He is the source of all 
life and power. And likewise, we must 
have faith in ourselves. The Christian 
is not intended to be cringing, craven, 
and incompetent. He is meant to use 
his talents to the full; to grow in grace 
and effective living; to be among the 
world’s great. With such a twofold 
faith, we can win through. Henry Ford 
was once a poor mechanic. Pasteur was 
regarded as a crank or a charlatan. Yet 
what achievements can be won when 
faith moves the soul! 


Because Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self and hast redeemed us through 
Christ, help us ever to be our best. For 
His sake, Amen. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17 | 


“IN ‘LL THY WAYS ACKNOWLEDGE HIM.” 
READ PROVERBS 3:1-10. 


ets ieee FRANKLIN drew up some 
principles for himself, which might be 
of use to us. “To endeavor to speak 
truth in every instance, to give nobody 
expectations that are not likely to be 
fulfilled, to aim at sincerity in every 
word and deed. To apply myself in- 
dustriously to whatever business I take 
in hand, and not to divert my mind 
from my business by any foolish proj- 
ect of growing suddenly rich. I resolve 
to speak ill of no man .. . but rather 
speak all the good I know of everybody.” 
And that might be summed up as prac- 
tical following of the Christ. 


Help us, O Master, to live by Thy 
Spirit, and to commend Thy gospel by 
the manner of our daily life. Amen. 


| SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18 | 


“ADD TO KNOWLEDGE TEMPERANCE 
(SELF CONTROL).” 
READ II PETER 1:1-8. 


Have you ever noticed that, when 
there is a traffic tangle in a busy street, 
it is usually the little, out-dated, dilapi- 
dated automobile which generally makes 
most noise? Of course, it is the driver 
who is responsible for the din. With 
his palm on the horn-button, he regis- 
ters his protests at.the delay. And it is 
the small, fussy, self-centered person 
who has most complaints about life, who 
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**— have often said that the best 
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was to provide an annuity for his 
wife. I now say to you that this pro- 
vision and the regular payments 
from your Board for twenty years 
were certainly a most wise provi- 
sion for her. Worries of business 
would have been very heavy upon 
her. She greatly appreciated the 
arrangement.” 
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powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To 
eat and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. No gum- 
~. gooey, pasty taste or feeling. - Checks 

ae odor’’ (denture breath). Get FAS- 
TEETH at any drug store. 
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Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


smarts under fancied injuries, and who 
makes matters unpleasant for all around. 
The Christian is one who has tongue 
and temper well under control. 


Bestow upon us Thy grace, dear 
Father, that we may show patient trust 
when things go wrong. 


{ SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19 I 


“EXCEPT YOUR RIGHTEOUSNESS EXCEED.” 
READ MATTHEW 5:14-20. 


Sian READE, in The Cloister and 
the Hearth, tells of a young Dutchman, 
betrothed to a girl. That betrothal was 
as binding as marriage. But summoned 
to Rome, the young man decided to 
enter a monastery. He broke with the 
world, which incidentally meant break- 
ing his plighted vows, and acting other- 
wise than honor demanded. With mock 
piety, the monk could say, “I am right- 
eous.” But Paul draws a definite dis- 
tinction between being righteous and 
being good. 


Show us that not in speaking Thy 
name, but by obeying Thy will, do we 
affirm our allegiance to Thee. Amen. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 20 


“WHATSOEVER . . . DO IT HEARTILY.” 
READ COLOSSIANS 3:16-25. 


D, Vinci, when a young artist, was 
called to finish a painting which his 
master was too sick to complete. When 
Da Vinci pleaded his incompetency, the 
master said, “Then do thy best.” With 
a prayer for help, he took up his task. 
At last, he summoned his master to pass 
judgment on it. The old man looked at 
it. Then he said, “Thou hast verily 
done thy best, and thy best surpasses 
my skill. My son, I paint no more.” 
From that experience was born the 
world-famous, “The Last Supper.” Are 
we found faithful in that which is least? 


Because Thou dost wait to entrust 
us with greater tasks, help us to prove 
faithful in life’s common. toil. Amen. 


{ ' TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21 5 


“PATIENT CONTINUANCE IN WELL-DOING.” 
READ ROMANS 2:1-11. 


An UNKNOWN writer gives us this 
inspiring word: “I love you for your 
ideals unreached! For your conquering 
spirit without defeat! I love you for 
the world you create, when those about 
you do forsake the dangerous roads you 
take. I love you because you prove to 
be a soul made great by God’s promises; 
for we live by the things we do not find, 
and only by the steeps that must be 
climbed. And great be your soul that 
ventures on!” So, we may not reach 
the heart’s desire, yet to obey its call, 
is to exert an influence which shall 
hearten many another soul, 


Fill us with courageous desire for 
the highest and best. So shall we fol- 
low Thy steps, dear Lord, and so shall 
we glorify Thee. Amen. 


1 WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22 | 


“OTHER MEN LABORED, AND YE.” 
READ JOHN 4:31-38. 


pee Lams, relating to some 
friends how he wrote one of his en- 
trancing essays, made this confession. 
He had milked twenty cows to get the 
milk; but the butter which he had 
churned was all his own. That was his 
whimsical way of expressing his debt to 
others. All the good we enjoy, the privi- 
leges which have come down to us, 
make our own life richer. That ought to 
move us to give our best for the en- 
richment of the race. 


Remembering our debt to others, O 
Lord, help us to use life’s opportunities 
and our talents to the worthiest ends. 
Through Christ our Lord, Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23 1 


“WHAT THOU OWEST.” 
READ MATTHEW 18:23-35. 


Ir IS said that a Tsar of Russia, on 
active service with his army, found an 
officer asleep in his tent. He had been 
writing home, and the phrase occurred, 
“but who will pay my debts?” The 
Tsar read this, and wrote underneath, 
“T will—Alexander.” Later, on waking, 
the officer saw the imperial writing, and 
hurried off to express his gratitude for 
such munificence. Who has paid our 
debt as sinners? Only One could. That 
is our Saviour Christ. But what is our 
response? Grateful love which cannot 
do enough for Him, or do we take it for 
granted? 


Because Thou didst give Thy life for 
us, help us to give ourselves to Thee in 
return, that for us to live may be Christ. 
Amen. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24 


“I THE LORD CHANGE NOT.” 
READ MALACHI 3:1-6. 


Tus great thought comes from the 
ancient pen of Sophocles, “The earth’s 
strength fades, and manhood’s glory 
fades. Faith dies, and unfaith blossoms 
like a flower. And who shall find in the 
open streets of men, or secret places of 
his own heart’s love one wind blow true 
forever?” The old Greek writer felt the 
constant change of the world, and the 
uncertainty which is born of it. Life is 
full of disappointment and disillusion- 
ment. Yet the unalterable love of God, 
the unchanging tenderness of Christ, 
bring comfort and strength. 


Great is Thy mercy, O God, wondrous 
the love manifested in our Saviour. 
Lead us ever nearer to Thee by Thy 
gracious Spirit, Amen. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25 


“IF ANY MAN HAVE A QUARREL AGAINST 
ANY.” 
READ COLOSSIANS 3:12-17, 


Human nature being what it is, pos- 
sibly we cannot hope to avoid all dis- — 
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agreement. Yet, even then, we should 
show Christian restraint. A traveler de- 
scribes a Chinese quarrel. After five 
minutes of violent argument, no blow 
had been struck. When he remarked on 
this, he was told that the man who 
struck his opponent proved to the on- 
lookers that he had no further ideas, 
and that he had virtually admitted that 
his case was unjust. Dictators might 
take that to heart. So might people in 
smaller spheres. In every difference of 
opinion, let Christ’s example be your 
guide. 


Help us to show that patience with 
others which Thou, O God, dost ever 
show toward us, that in all things we 
may be worthy. Through Christ, Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26 } 


“MY WORD SHALL NOT RETURN UNTO ME 
VOID.” 
READ ISAIAH 55:6-13. 


We OFTEN hear appeals to support 
missions, but seldom what missions have 
supported. In India, the horrors of the 
Juggernaut, where people flung them- 
selves to death before the car, have 
been suppressed. The immolation of 
widows on the funeral fires of their hus- 
bands has ceased. Throwing babes into 
the Ganges has been stopped, and so have 
marriages of children under fourteen. 
Remarriage of widows has been legal- 
ized. Child labor in factories has been 
rooted out. These are some ways in 
which legislation, directly or indirectly, 
has been achieved through our mission- 
aries. 


We thank Thee, O mighty Master, for 
the conquests of the cross. Help us to 
realize that we follow the victorious 
Lord. Through Thy Spirit, Amen. 


{ MONDAY, OCTOBER 27 } 


“WE HAVE LEFT ALL.” 
READ MARK 10:23-31. 


A YOUNG Hindu, in Madras, with 
the mark of his high caste on his brow, 
attended a Christian service. He seemed 
interested. When pressed to accept 
Christ, he replied that he dared not. 
He was studying law. If he became a 
Christian, he would forfeit everything. 
After some months, however, he came 
one night. The caste mark had been 
washed from his brow. He was bap- 
tized. Then his father flung him out. 
His brilliant career was ended. He had 
to get work where he could. But his 
comment was what? “Christ is worth 
it.’ Can we not forsake the worldly 
for Him? 


Fill our hearts with such love for 
Thee, O Christ, that we may be pre- 
pared to surrender ourselves complete- 
ly to Thy will. Amen. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28 


“IN CHRIST, HE IS A NEW CREATURE.” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 5:16-21. 


An ANCIENT student of the hu- 
man face was once discoursing on a bust 
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juge 
and spine— 


RUPTURED? 


of Socrates. He asserted that he did not 
know whose face it was, but it was that 
of a vicious, base man. Socrates was 
listening. His friends indignantly re- 
monstrated against such a slur on their 
master, when Socrates said, “But he is 
right. That is what I once was.” 


For the wonder of Thy power, for 
the truth of Thy promised grace, we 
bless Thee, O Redeemer, Amen. 


| WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29 | 


“THE EARNEST OF OUR INHERITANCE.” 
READ EPHESIANS 1:3-14. 


Tus is a familiar verse which we 
usually skip. We know that it means 
something important, and yet we are 
not quite sure what. The word is arra- 
bon, and it survives in the Scottish 
term, “arles.” At the annual hiring fairs 
in Scotland, where farmhands are taken 
on, the farmer when engaging a man 
gives him about twenty-five cents. This 
is the arles or earnest—the token that 
the bargain will be carried out in full. 
God has, therefore, given us His Spirit 
in our hearts, that we may know that, 
His purpose shall be fulfilled. 


Cheer our souls, lift our lives, by the 
knowledge that we can depend on Thee, 
dear Father, to the full. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30 ] 


“EVERY ONE THAT HEARETH AND DOETH 
THEM NOT.” 
READ MATTHEW 7:24-29. 


Trost people, listening to Jesus, 
grasped His meaning better than we can. 
Poor homes were usually of baked mud 
or unhewn stone, held together with 
weak mortar. But for reasons of econ- 
omy or laziness, they were seldom based 
on a foundation. So even a moderate 
storm would reduce the house to ruins 
and the family to homelessness. It is 
one thing to erect a booth; another to 
build an enduring home. It is one thing 
to build a frail house for time; another 
to build a soul for eternity. 


By the revelation which Thou hast 
given to us, enable us, O Lord, to be 
guided by Thy wise counsel. Amen. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31 


“WHEN SINNERS ENTICE THEE, CONSENT 
THOU NOT.” 
READ PROVERBS 1:7-16. 


Ir IS simple to theorize about what 
honor demands. How to meet those de- 
mands and remain steadfast, like 
Joseph, in the hour of trial is the main 
thing. Ella Wheeler Wilcox puts it for 
us like this: “It is easy enough to be 
prudent when nothing tempts you to 
stray; when without or within no voice 
of sin is luring your soul away. But it’s 
only a negative virtue until it is tried 
by fire, and the life that is worth the 
honor of earth is the one that resists 
desire.” 


In Thee, O Redeemer, may we trust, 
assured that Thou wilt help us. 
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There is room for you on our grow- 
ing staff of special local representa- 
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STAMPS 
By Winthrop Adams 


a old and new have long 
been plagued with the problem of 
“canceled to order stamps.” These, we 
might explain to the newcomer in philate- 
ly, are stamps postmarked, or canceled, 
on order of the buyer. Doubt as to the 
genuiness of such stamps has.caused more 
than one wild argument. Those smart 
enough to detect them say they are really 
worthless, in comparison with stamps post- 
marked as they should be—at a govern- 
ment post office. 

Be careful! Know your dealer! Be- 
ware of fantastic discounts, of incredible 
bargains. This hobby is full of fakers. 
Be sure you are not buying from one! 


And Be Careful! 


The American Philatelic Society in 
Baltimore asks that repaired, reperforated, 
regummed or otherwise altered stamps be 
indelibly marked, to designate them as 
altered and not original, on the reverse 
side. There was quite some argument 
about it; some of the country’s leading 
philatelists claimed that decision as to a 
stamps genuiness was ‘“‘a matter of opin- 
ion.” Maybe so—but there isn’t any come- 
back on the part of the collector when a 
dealer says, “Counterfeit,” or, “This stamp 
has been required, so. .” he doesn’t buy it. 


Books 


Several books have been written, with 
the stamp-collector market in mind. 

Now comes one of the best: “They 
Dreamed And Dared,” by Lillian Eliza- 
beth Barclay and Ernest Dean Dorchester. 
It is priced at $2.50, published by the 
Steck Company of Austin, Texas, and is 
rich in pictures (160). 


Question Box 


Q: I notice that the numbers in Scott’s 
1939 and 1940 catalogues are different. 
What does this mean? Are they different 
every year? Must we buy a catalogue 
every twelve months? Why has Scott 
such a monopoly? Ans.: These numbers 
are different. A radical relisting was made 
in the ’40 issue; it will probably not be 
so radical in any future issue. You do not 
have to buy a new catalogue a year, but it 
is advisable. Scott has the monopoly be- 
cause they thought of it first, and estab- 
lished a set of numbers which have been 
accepted ever since. Some few other com- 
panies publish catalogues with other num- 
bers, but not many. 

Q: Is there any Christian Herald list of 
Indians-on-stamps? If so, please send one. 
Ans.: Christian Herald has no such list, 
but the New York Journal-American does; 
I think it is priced at fifteen cents. Write 
them. 

Q: A friend offers me an album of U.S. 
catalogued at $275. He will let me have it 
for $10. Shall I buy? Ans.: He’s no 
friend. Don’t buy it, unless you put every 
stamp in the book under a magnifying 
glass first. 

Q: I have a stamp valued at “three- 
quarters churckram”; it has “Travancore 
Anckel” printed on it. Where is it from? 
Ans.: From Travancore, a state in India. 

Q: Are the Penny Black commems a 
g00d buy? Ans.: Very good. I have them 
all, Get the Mexicans, especially; they’re 
going up. 
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Edited by PAUL MAYNARD 


A Magazine for Church Members 


Richmond, Va. 
Dear Editor: 

I had a friend remark to me not long ago 
that he thought Christian Herald was more 
interested in secular happenings, or at 
least gave them first place in the maga- 
zine, much to his regret. I beg to differ 
with him, in thinking this. We are living in 
this world and the more the world and its 
happenings are given first place, the better 
chance to make it a better one. As for 
movies, this is to my mind a splendid ad- 
dition. 

The sentimentality of yesterday, when 
the religious things should deal only with 
religion, and the Church with spiritual 
things only, has proved too impractical to 
work for a healthy world. 

I think it is a fine magazine, and hope it 
deals more and more with the things that 
we have to deal with every day. 

Myron C. Lyree 


Christian Herald tries primarily 
to cover the subjects it thinks in- 
terest Christian people, with partic- 
ular emphasis on religious events, 
movements and personaliries. Our 
coverage of and attention to spiritual 
questions is constant and prolific. 
Our coverage of any single secular 
subject is in most cases extremely 
limited. The Daily Meditations, the 
sermon and the Sunday School notes 
always occupy more space than is 
ever given to any other subject. 


Congratulations! 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

I would not like to be without our Chris- 
tian Herald, even if we could not have an- 
other magazine. Its comments on current 
events are invaluable. Will write more an- 
other time. I will be 100 years old on Au- 
gust 30. 

Mrs. F. A. Clapp 


We shall expect to hear from read- 
er Clapp every year now on August 
30th. We are going to really find out 
if “the first hundred years” are the 
hardest. 


“The” Bishop of Washington 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Dear Editor: 

In the September issue of the Christian 
Herald you have carried a helpful sermon 
by The Right Rev. James E. Freeman. I 
thank you for it. 

May I, howeve1, dare to make a sugges- 
tion? Beneath the name of Bishop Free- 
man you have these words, “Bishop of 
Washington.” From the point of view of 
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the Episcopalians, such is true, but to the 
8,000,000 Methodists Bishop Adna Wright 
Leonard is the “Bishop of Washington.” 
Will you ask your make-up man to favor 
us by being more specific in any future 
instance? 

Paul R. Hortin 


Yes, we will. Your suggestion is 
much appreciated. 


As to Movies Again 


Pottstown, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

The August issue contained about 48 
pages of reading material. The movie sto- 
ries and pictures occupied about 3 pages 
or about 6 per cent of the total material. 
Isn’t that too much for a Christian maga- 
zine to give to an industry that in the 
main tears down everything we stand for? 

Cecil G. Thompson 


The August issue had 53 pages of 
reading material or 159 columns, of 
which two columns—not three pages 
—were devoted to motion pictures. 
The September issue to which we 
are sure reader Thompson refers 
had 49 pages or 147 columns of read- 
ing matter, of which 8 columns were 
devoted to motion pictures. We 
challenge any reader of Christian 
Herald to see the picture Sergeant 
York or the forthcoming One Foot 
in Heaven and say that these pic- 
tures tear down everything we stand 
for. 


Freedom of Worship 
Alba, Mo. 
Dear Editor: 

The story of “Old Cousin Emma and 
Her Young Father” (Sept.), reminds me 
of my experience when I was converted at 
the age of seventeen. 

My parents raved and stormed and 
treated me as if I had fallen from decency 
and disgraced the family. I had always 


OUR COVER 


This month’s cover shows the 
Chaplain of a Canadian Regiment 
at Victoria, B.C., conducting services 
from the traditional military altar. It 
is formed by stacking the drums of 
the band and draping them with a 
flag so that almost three-fourths of 
it falls over the front of the drums 
making a red and white cross. The 
photograph was taken by Ross 
Madden of Livingston, Montana. 


been strictly decorous, but I was hungry 

for spiritual help which I found through 
the Word as those, not of their church, 
preached it. Naturally I lost all confidence 
in their profession of religion and wanted 
none of it. (I mean the religion of my 
folks.) I said very little, but I held fast to 
my faith and now enjoy a happy Christian 
experience. Yet, I often wonder why they 
felt and acted as they did at oa 


Sometimes the very people who 
were willing to sacrifice all to de- 
fend “Freedom of Worship” never 
realized that this phrase means free- 
dom to worship differently—or even 
not at all. 


Back Copies Wanted 


Tucson, Ariz. 
Dear Editor: 

In your January number, 1940, you pub- 
lished a letter from me in which I asked 
your readers to send me their back copies 
of the Herald for free distribution in the 
migrant cotton camps, jails, prison road 
camps and among the many we find in the 
desert suffering from tuberculosis. Our 
supply is about gone, and we do need more. 
We placed some of the late copies sent us 
in the Air Base Camp, also in Y. M. C. A. 
Could you ask your readers to once again 
send us their back copies of the Herald— 
not older than 1940—also any Bibles or 
Testaments in good condition. 


O. L. Smith 


We are sure our readers will re- 
spond. 


Community Singing 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

In reply to M. R. D.’s letter and your 
query, I consider myself fortunate to 
“summer” at Stone Harbor, New Jersey, 
where Community Singing has flourished 
for years. From June to September, a 
Community Sing is held in the Women’s 
Civic Club Building immediately after the 
evening church services—evening worship 
at the Lutheran Church of Our Saviour 
and vespers at St. Paul’s Roman Catholic 
Church. Protestant and Catholic unite in 
this Community Sing. 

H.. Lb. BD. 


We have also received a most in- 
teresting letter on Community Sing- 
ing from Wm. Hunter of Ft. Myers, 
Fla. It will be published next month. 


Beautifying Church Grounds 


Now is the time to make definite 
plans for landscaping and beautify- 
ing church property if it is hoped to 
do such work next year. The Bureau 
of Architecture of the Home Mis- 
sions Council will send, upon receipt 
of ten ‘cents in stamps, a twenty-five 
hundred word circular which gives 
in detail suggestions for a program 
of church property beautification. It 
tells how to organize the program, 
how to plan, how to select materials, 


’ how to plant and care for the shrub- 


bery, trees, etc. Address, E. M. Con- 
over, Director, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. N. Y 


Ocroser 1$ i 
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COMMENTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


For Sunday School Teachers 


Stanley B. Vandersall, D.D. 


OCTOBER 5 
How Is God Our Father? 


N EXPRESSION often used but not 

fully understood is that which refers 
to God as the Heavenly Father. Some- 
times—perhaps most often—the user 
takes a satisfaction in claiming a relation- 
ship to a distant, but kindly disposed 
power directing the affairs of people on 
earth. The Heavenly Father thought of 
in this way is not much different from the 
generality described in the term Divine 
Providence. 

But there is a much closer and far 
more personal relationship to be enjoyed 
by the Christian believer when he speaks 
of his Heavenly Father. He needs not to 
admit that he has an earthly father. 
Everybody knows that. We all need to 
be reminded, however, that man’s place 
in the world is not accidental, nor merely 
because of the working of biological law. 
Who designed the law, and how came it 
to operate? Is there not another Father, 
not only of each human being but of all 
human beings—a Father of the whole 
race, who possesses such powers as to 
make and operate the laws of creation? 

The first chapter of Genesis gives a 
satisfactory and positive answer to these 
questions. 

One point strongly to be made, then, is 
that God is our Father in the sense that 
He purposed and carried out our creation 
on a scale which gives to us qualities of 
mind and spirit which are in harmony 
with His own. 

A second point comes to light in the 
detailed concern which the Father shows 
in the daily and hourly progress of man 
toward his goal. 

But there is also a condition to be 
stressed in Jesus’ teaching. It comes 
twice in this brief passage. It is that 
man has an obligation to turn to his 
Heavenly Father, and not just receive 
benefits from Him. 


OCTOBER 12 
Why Call Jesus Saviour? 


EN most of the New Testament 
and a considerable number of pas- 
sages in the Old Testament are given over 
to a description of the plan which brought 
Jesus Christ to the world of men and 
established Him as their Saviour, it is 
something of a task to pick out and dis- 
tuss passages that describe Him and His 
mission. 

A study of the names of Jesus will re- 
veal many different aspects of His 
Saviourhood. Amos R. Wells once wrote 
a book (The Glorious Names of Jesus) 
in which he listed and described fourteen, 
and each of the fourteen told something 
about the mission of the Redeemer. 

_ One aspect of being a Saviour is that 
it costs a great deal. This is found in 
Matt. 20:28—“Even as the Son of man 
Came .... to give his life a ransom for 
(Continued on next page) 
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Christian Aerdld's 


HOME CALENDAR 


A CALENDAR that gives you more than the date. Suggested BIBLE reading 
for each day can be the guide to the daily family service; the Bible Verse 
given for each day will be an inspiration and a comfort to His followers. 


The calendar adds a decorative note to the room in which it hangs for 
each page has a full color Bible illustration. The story of the picture adds 
to the interest of each page. 


And then to serve you further, each Sunday’s International Sunday School 
Lesson and the Golden Text offer opportunity for advanced study. 


We are sure you will agree with us that here is a calendar of real service 
to church-goers and Bible students. 


You can buy this calendar in quantities and sell them to make money for 
your church or charity; as an inexpensive gift you can make many people 
happy and keep them in touch with their God. 

The CHRISTIAN HERALD HOME CALENDAR is also printed in Swedish, 
German, Italian, Norwegian and Spanish. The Foreign language calendars 


sell for 35c¢ each. 


Place your orders now and have time to sell these calendars for Christ- 
mas gifts; you will also help our clerks by not waiting until the holiday rush. 


THE QUANTITY 





PRICES ARE CHRISTIAN HERALD ASSN. 19/42 
12 for $ 2.75 in English 419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
25 for 5.75 
50 for 9.00 IE Di i aeriticnincainsissrcies , Please 
100 for 15.00 
200 for 29.00 OUUED scssiasiinevicintccasitssianmitgiinieaiiaalaaiieasiaiale 
250 for 36.00 
300 for 42.00 : 
BO vas senddecicdecdksscekstatuccsingacdsevsaauaiannee 
SINGLE COPIES 25c— 
Foreign Language, 35c i ae 


many.” It is Jesus’ first reference to His 
sacrificial death on the cross. 

A second aspect of Jesus as the Saviour 
is that He is a seeking Saviour, as shown 
in another great text,—‘“For the Son of 
man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost” (Luke 19:10). It is a 
wonderful quality of our Saviour that He 
is concerned over people in sin even be- 
yond the concern of the sinners them- 
selves. 


OCTOBER 19 
Who Helps When Help Is Needed? 


"THE average person seeking after truth 
about the Holy Spirit wishes to know 
(1) what the Spirit is like, (2) what the 
Spirit does. Most of our information 
comes from the New Testament. 

In one passage (John 3:5-8) the Spirit 
is compared to water—at least the double 
birth, by water and by the Spirit, is en- 
joined upon all men. True, water baptism 
is an outward rite, and spiritual baptism 
is an inward one. So effective is this new 
birth “in the Spirit” that one’s words and 
actions show it at once. 

In a second passage (Acts 1:8; 2:2, 3) 
the Spirit is likened to a rushing wind, 
and to flames of fire. In Jesus’ promise 
concerning the event He said that the 
Spirit would give the apostles power, and 
that by this power they would be wit- 
nesses to Him throughout the world. 

A third passage is even more valuable, 
because it comes so near to personal 
needs. In Romans 8:26-28 there is the 
statement that the Spirit helps a human 
being in his weakness, whatever it may be. 
One may not even know what to pray for, 
or how to pray aright. Only a sigh or a 
longing may be there: to express a soul’s 
quest of God. But the Spirit, understand- 
ing the approach to God, helps in such a 
case by interceding with God. 

A fourth service performed by the Holy 
Spirit is described in Gal. 5:22-26, under 
the descriptive term “the fruit of the 
Spirit.” This means simply that when 


the Holy Spirit is in control of a life - 


there are certain Christian virtues that 
appear, all springing from a common root. 


OCTOBER 26 
What Has Liquor to Do with Government? 


NE of the most important teachings 

in the Bible is that there is a free- 
dom of choice to every man. He can 
always decide for good if he will; or he 
may decide for evil if he will. Likewise 
every group of people—every family, city, 
state, nation, may make its course to the 
right or to the left. 

In our nation today there is the same 
choice to be made. What is good for the 
people and for the nation should be 
chosen; what is against their welfare 
should be banned. The Bible teems with 
examples of destruction because of sin. 
None is more familiar than the over- 
throw of Samaria as prophesied by Isaiah 
(28:1-6). The proud crown of the drunk- 
ards of Ephraim was the city of Samaria, 
which crowned a hill that rose in the 
middle of a fertile valley. Drunkenness 
was one of her besetting sins. The figure 
is that Samaria is like the head of a 
drunken reveler, encircled with a wreath 
of fading flowers. Destruction is in every 
word of these verses in Isaiah. 
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NONSENSE DESERVES 


Stay Right Here 


‘Sentry—Halt! Who goes there? 
Voice in the Dark—Cook, with dough- 
nuts for breakfast. 


Sentry—Pass, Cook. Halt, doughnuts. 
—Exchange. 


Undepleted 


Wife: That child doesn’t get her tem- 
per from me. 
Husband: No, there’s none of yours 
missing. 
—Exchange. 


And Keep Going 


My dad takes things apart to see why 
they don’t go. 

So what! 

You'd better go. 


—Kablegram. 


Must Be Hard Up 


“Here comes the parade! 
Aunty?” ; 
“She’s upstairs waving her hair.” 


“Goodness! Can’t we afford a flag?” 
—Exchange. 


Where’s 


The Cheaper the Tougher 


Customer: It’s tough to pay fifty cents 
a pound for meat. 
Butcher: Yes, but it’s tougher when 


ou pay twenty-five. 
y _ y —Kablegram. 


No Doubt 


“What does it mean, Tommy,” the Sun- 
day-school teacher asked, “where it says 
‘they rent their clothes’?” 

“T suppose they couldn’t afford to buy 


them,” replied Tommy, 
—Advance. 


Uncommunicative 

Conductor: How old are you, 
girl? 

Little Girl: If the R.R. doesn’t object, 
I’d prefer to pay full fare and keep my 


own statistics. 
—U, S. Fleet Air Base Contact. 


little 


Both Needed 


Wife: “John, there’s a burglar in the 
silver and another in the pantry eating my 
pies. Get up and call for help.” 


John (at window): “Police! Doctor!” 
—Exchange. 


Does Sound Silly 


Tiny: Mother wants a pound of floor 
wax. 


Clerk: I’m sorry, all we have is sealing: 


wax, 
Tiny: Don’t be silly. Who’d want to 


wax the ceiling. 
—Lookout. 
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ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


Always Are 


Professor (in chemistry class): ‘Mr, 
Green, what can you tell me about ni- 
trates?” 

Freshman Green: “Well er-um-oh, yes! 


They’re a lot cheaper than day rates.” 
—Baptist Student, 


Doesn't He Mean Oculist? 


Rosario was. recounting his experience 
at the school to a dear old lady. 

Old Lady: Did you hold any special 
position at the school? 

Rosario: Yes, school optician. 

Old Lady: Optician, what do you 
mean? 

Rosario: I scraped the eyes out of the 


potatoes. 
—Boy’s Industrial School Journal. 


Seems to Meet the Situation 


A young widow commissioned a monv- 
ment cutter to inscribe on her husband's 
tombstone: “My Sorrow Is More Than) 
I Can Bear.” 

Before the work was finished the widow 
married again, and the cutter asked her 
if she still wanted the inscription. 4 

“Yes,” she replied, “but just add the 
word ‘Alone’.” 


—Montana Labor News. j 


Anything, So | Don't Get Wet 


“Dearest Annabelle,” wrote Oswald) 
who was hopelessly in love. “I could sv 
the mighty ocean for one glance from 
your dear eyes. I would walk through @ 
wall of flame for one touch of your little # 
hands. I would leap the widest stream for 
a word from your lovely lip. As always, 
your Oswald. 


“P, S—T'll be over Saturday night if Boo 


it doesn’t rain.’ 


Obvious 


The bus was getting ready to depart 
when a breathless lad appeared at the 
ticket window. 

“Gimme a round trip ticket,” he said, 

“Where to?” asked the ticket agent 

“Why, back here. Where’d d ja think? 


ablegrams. 


Why Indeed? 


The minister was trying to teach 
significance of “white” to a Bible-scho 
class. “Why,” he said, “does a bride i 
variably desire to be clothed in white f 
her marriage?” 

As no one answered, he explainé 
“White stands for joy, and the weddi 
day is the most joyful occasion of 
woman’s life.” 

A small boy queried: “Why do 
men wear black?” ; 
—Exchang 
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MORE T LEARN “ABOUT NUTRITION 


mow DI value Hucoal % 


SAYS Py. bet G. Mendley, mother of four gorgeous children 


Brother's birthday 
CM Me Meat d 
NUCOA-sugar frosting 


ee i‘ 


teem y in | 


DOKING WITH NUCOA adds Vita- 
Aand gives foods that just-right taste 
ich only a delicious spread for bread 
give,” Mrs. Hendley rejoices. “And 
COA is nice to handle—creams easily 
take mixtures and uncooked frost- 
++ doesn’t spatter when you fry 
hit... seasons vegetables deliciously. 


rod 


BCU ee a ae 
with “broad 'n NUCOA" sandwiches ! 


ee es ea 


“| often think how fortunate 
we modern mothers are to have: 
this MODERN MARGARINE which 

furnishes, at such low cost, so — 
much appetizing flavor and rich 


food-energy...as well as preciou: ‘ 


protective VITAMIN A fee 3 


eeu Me 
gets NUCOA'd toast with his lunch. 


* Marilyn, Albert, Margaret rome | 
SS a 


d i 


MORE THAN 9,000 VITAMIN A UNITS are guaranteed in every > 


delicious pound of NUCOA. This makes NUCOA a good “protective 
Vitamin A” food—and it is just one of the ways in which this truly 
Modern Margarine (the first to add Vitamin A) differs from old-time 
oleomargarines. NUCOA is made with pure vegetable oils churned in 
fresh pasteurized skim milk—both products of American farms. No 
wonder NUCOA is so nutritious . . . so deliciously rich in flavor and 
texture . . . so digestible! 


THE RADIANT VITALITY of these handsome young Hendl 3. 
is a tribute to their mother’s judgment in matters of diet. “Lik@y 
all growing children, they need lots of energy-replacement foods,” 
she says. And what a comfort it is to her that delicious NUCOAY 
7 = < which saves so much money on the weekly food bills, furnis 


We wish to thank Mr. and Mrs. Hendley for welcoming us so courteously into their as much food-energy as the most expensive spread for bread 
home to take these informal “candid camera” pictures The Best Foods, Inc. 3300 food-energy calories in every pound! 


NUCOA HAS ITS RIGHTFUL PLACE 
IN OUR NATIONAL NUTRITION 
DEFENSE PROGRAM — FOR THIS 
eae APPETIZING MODERN 
; MARGARINE WITH 
VITAMIN A HELPS 

BALANCE THE DIET 

AND THE BUDGET, 


he “NUCOA'S DEPENDABLE FRESHNESS is one reason why we all Too! 


ito much,” Mrs. Hendley says. “Each pound tastes just the 


always so sweet and fresh. And NUCOA has exceptional 


NORMA C, LUEDERS 


quality, which recommends it for picnic use.” That, of 4 : Sah ss Hawk ‘an pede . included in each package. Fat 
is because NUCOA is fresh. It is made fresh daily, on — Unuwersity of Maine acne cooking, use it just as it 


only —never held in nm oreans 





HERE'S THE HYMNAL 


THAT LEADS IN QUALITY, 
SPIRITUALITY & MUSICAL POWER 


Sd ela ea aaa alal 
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If your church needs new hymnals mail coupon ™ 
below. Inspect a sample copy of this surpassing 7 
book which adds zeal to worship and power 
to preaching. Our FREE Finance Plans will] 
put new hymnals in your pews without adding” 
one penny to your budget. Full particulars will) 
be sent with your copy of “The Service Hymnal”, 


**Your grandmother, 


son, as a girl in the 
90’s_ played hymns on 
the family organ from 
a HOPE song book.”’ 


A Complete Service Book For All Churches 
And Every Use. Adopted By 27 


Denominations—48 States. 


8 Ultra-Quality Features 


® 510 Musical Numbers. Old favorites 
and tested new hymns. 

® 67 Scripture Readings for every 
season and every use. 

® 117 Descant arrangements. 

® 6 Complete Indexes. 

® Quality-Plus Binding. 
for long wear. 


“As a boy, I went to 
church with my mother 
and heard her swect 
voice sing ‘Rock of Ages’, 
‘Joy to the World’ from 
popular HOPE book.’’ 


Lacquered 
*‘When I married your 
mother, the organist 
played hymns from 


tT ae ar ® Optional binding colors—Brown or 
Praise,’ a widely used 


Maroon cloth. 
PE hymnal.” f 
iiaeeertaeiiainti ® Large Hymnal-size pages. 
® Completely orchestrated. 


MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLE COPY! 


EVE NC 


Onty's60.6 60 


Prepaid. 


“THE 
é; SERVICE 
® For three generations 
churches of all denomi- 
nations have looked to 
us for “only the best in 
songbooks.” 


And now “The Serv- 
ice Hymnal” brings you 


*‘and the Memorial to 
your grandmother is the 
supply of ‘The Service 

ymnal’ we gave our 
ehurch in her honor.’’ 
Ask about FREE Memo- 


rial or Gift book plates 


You W. lymnal/ 


ener 


a a 


at amazing low cost the 
latest and best of a long 
line of notable hymn- 
books. Contains the 
noblest hymns of the 
ages, new songs and 
selected Scripture read- 


NO CHURCH CAN |. 
AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT! 


HOPE HYMNBOOKS 
LEAD THE FIELD 


ings for every service 
and season. 


Unrivaled in Quality and Value 
Thousands of churches will tell you “The Servic 
Hymnal” is unrivaled in musical richness and spirit 
ual power. Increases devotion, attendance and soul+ 
winning zeal. Bound superbly in lacquered “Cla 
A” cloth, gold embossing tarnish proof. Let coupé 
bring you sample copy. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


“Only the BEST in Song Books” 
5705-P West Lake Street, Chicago, Illi 
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